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Employes of pub- 
lic service companies 
today are more for- 
tunate than workers 
in most lines of in- 
dustry. While economic conditions have 
forced many companies to adjust payrolls, 
or reduce working hours, such changes 
have been made with comparatively little 
upheaval, and with a careful eye to caus- 
ing as little sacrifice on the part of em- 
ployes as possible. 

This is good business policy, as it tends 
to maintain morale, preserve a loyal or- 
ganization through troublesome times, and 
should bring the company the appreciative 
support of all persons on the staff. 

This idea is proved true by the fact that 
in most communities the employes of the 
utilities are generally regarded as being ex- 
A fact that should 
not be lost sight, also, is that the prevail- 


traordinarily fortunate. 


ing lower prices for the necessities of life, 
in a measure, are compensating people for 
loss in incomes. 
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In view of these conditions, public serv- 
ice employes right now should strive to 
give their companies the best they have, in 
loyalty, efficiency and particularly a sincere 
desire to defend the business which is 
often the target of attack by the unthink- 
ing part of the public. 

The telephone employe—on or off duty— 
who hears his company unfairly criticized 
and does not try to answer the attack, or 
justify its position, is failing in his duty 
to his job. He may not be fully informed 
on the particular angle under discussion, 
but he ought to be; and the zealous, worth- 





DUTY OF SERVICE COMPANY EMPLOYES 
DURING TIMES OF STRESS 


while employe will make it his business to 
become informed, and so be able to defend 
the company that pays’ his salary. 

Of course, the company also has a re- 
sponsibility in seeing that the employes 
who come in contact with the public are 
sufficiently informed as to company affairs 
and problems, so they:can answer unfair 
or baseless criticism. 

Right now, when service companies are 
so often under fire from a restless, per- 
turbed public, it is especially important 
that employes defend the organization that 


meets their payrolls. 
e+ & «s 

This is recognized as one of the most 
effective means to protect the company’s 
public relations. While the average util- 
ity employe knows his own job well, he 
needs to know more about the fundamental 
angles of the business so he can meet 
criticism of the company without apology. 

To meet this need the public relations 
section of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation is devoting most of its efforts to 
educating employes, and it advises com- 
panies to arrange employes’ meetings where 
basic procedure and practices are explained 
and discussed. 

Results show that in companies which 
have most actively carried on the employe- 
information program, there has been a 
most gratifying change in the general 
Instead of 
standing dumbly by, when their company 


viewpoint of the employes. 
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has been attacked, 
they have developed 
a spirit of “home de- 


fense” for their 


company. Instead of 


an attitude of indifference or apology, they 
are imbued with the idea that no matter 
how routine or inconspicuous their job 
may be, it represents a real part in the task 


of serving the public efficiently and 


economically. 

In a paper read before the recent N. E. 
L. A. convention, D. C. Green, chairman 
of the public relations section, empha- 
sized the value of utility employes’ loyalty 
at this time, and the importance of their 
being better informed on the fundamentals 


of the business. He related the following 


instance which tells the story in a concrete 
form: 


“A telephone company executive called 
at a local garage to get his car. While 
he was waiting for it to be brought to 
him, his attention was drawn to an argu- 
ment which was in full blast among a 
group of the garage employes. 

The subject before the house was the 
alleged shortcomings of the local electric 
company. One man, who was defending 
the company, was having all the best of 
the argument. He answered every ques- 
tion that was leveled at him and finally 
silenced every objector by his evident 
mastery of the facts. 

The telephone executive was so struck by 
the incident that he asked the owner of 
the garage the name of the defender of 
the electric company. The proprietor told 
him, and added that he was a former em- 
ploye of the electric company who had 
lost his job as part of the company’s econ- 
omy program due to decreased business. 

When the electric company learned of 
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the incident, it decided that the man was 
too good an employe to lose and put him 
back to work. This particular company 
had been devoting much time and effort 
to the employe information program. The 
facts and figures which the company de- 
fender had used in his argument in the 
garage had been picked up in the employe 
meetings.” 
* * * 


If the same spirit inspired all company 
employes, more real progress would be 
realized in educating the public as to the 
problems of the utilities supplying serv- 
ice. The average man values his job— 
now more than ever—and is more or less 
loyal to his employer, but an understand- 
ing loyalty, based on knowledge of the 
company’s affairs, will induce him to offer 
a proper defense when it is unfairly at- 
tacked. 

Telephone workers hear harsh words 
spoken of their company every day by 
people who are totally ignorant of the ac- 
tual situation. When the occasion offers 


telephone employes should speak up in ef- 
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fective defense of their company and their 
jobs. 

And if they do not know how to answer 
such criticism, they should lose no time in 
finding out, and the company should see 
that they acquire the necessary informa- 
tion to refute harmful propaganda. 


The New Taxes. 

The new federal tax on telephone toll, 
telegraph and cable messages has been in 
effect since June 21, and as in war times 
the communication companies are again 
engaged in the job of collecting taxes for 
Uncle Sam. 

Of course, it is too early to estimate 
definitely the effect the tax will have on 
toll business, but it is logical to expect 
that the added expense will reduce long 
distance revenues to some extent. How- 
ever, no individual having an emergency 
call to make, nor any business concern 
with an important toll message to send, 
will be deterred by the extra 10 or 15 
cents. 
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Still the imposition of higher taxes often 
defeat their purpose. On July 1, first class 
letters will require a three-cent stamp, in- 
stead of a two, which is a 50 per cent boost. 
To save money, the city of Boston an- 
nounces that instead of mailing its tax bills 
it will have them delivered by city em- 
ployes. 

The city treasurer’s office figures that 
$8,000 of the $20,000 annually spent for 
mailing the tax bills would thus be saved, 
and incidentally subtracted from the nor- 
mal postoffice receipts. Increases in taxes 
arouse resentment and invite an actual loss 
in public revenues. 

* * * 


Some public utilities and telephone com- 
panies, too, are having their bills delivered 
by their employes. Thus some additional 
work is provided for employes who are 
working shorter hours. The delivering of 
monthly bills by employes also affords a 
contact with customers which may be im- 


proved to better relations with the public. 


The Balancing of the Company’s Budget 


Sales Campaigns and Publicity to Secure New Business—Shrinkage of Reve- 
nues Necessitates Companies, for Most Part, to Reduce Expenses to Balance 
Budget—Address Before Convention of Up-State Association of New York 


By John P. Boylan, 


President, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


If it is possible to balance the budget at 
all, it may be accomplished by an increase 
in revenue, a decrease in expenses, or both. 
Unfortunately for the telephone company, 
with its unparalleled shrinkage in revenues 
during the past few years, it has recourse, 
for the most part, in its effort to deal 
with this problem, to the single item of 
reduced expenses. 

Non-essential departments or positions, 
which might be eliminated, have no place 
in the telephone organization. So the cur- 
tailment of the average efficient and eco- 
nomically-managed telephone property to 
offset even a small part of the reduced 
revenue presents a real problem; and the 
failure of most companies to reduce ex- 
penses to a level of decreasing revenues 
precludes, in itself, the possibility of any 
rate reduction to the subscribers. 

I must confess that I have not the final 
answer to the problem, and in making this 
statement I am reminded of a story. All 
captains of industry have a hobby, and 
Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, is 
no exception. His hobby is art and he 
has one of the finest private collections in 
the country. Mr. Schwab was conducting 
a group of his friends through the mills in 
Pittsburgh recently, and on approaching 


one of the large furnaces he held up his 
hand for them to stop. Pointing a short 
distance away he remarked: 

“Look at old Jim Casey standing over 
there with his leather apron and the glow 
of the furnace on his face! Would not 
that make a striking painting?” 

As the group approached the object of his 
remarks, Mr. Schwab said: “I was just 
telling my friends that you looked like an 
old Rembrandt.” Jim was very indignant 
and replied: “Well, Mr. Schwab, you don’t 
look none too good yourself.” And so, I 
have not the temerity to offer to you a 
solution of this problem when we, as a 
company, “don’t look any too good our- 
selves.” 

When the patient is seriously ill, if he 
grows no worse that is a hopeful sign, even 
though the crisis of the illness may not 
be past. Our business has been among 
the last to feel the effects of this depres- 
sion, which in its extent, its intensity, and 
its duration is by far the most severe which 
the world has experienced in the last cen- 
tury, or perhaps in all its history. For a 
time, some of us may have believed that 
we were immune, and had this been any 
ordinary depression, such as those which 
preceded it, we might have gone through 


it without having had to resort to any 
extraordinary measures to combat it. 

It began to be evident in the latter part 
of 1930, and more particularly in 1931, 
that this was no ordinary business decline, 
from whose effects we might escape as we 
had escaped prior declines in business 
activity. In Rochester we began to feel 
some of the effects of declining business 
as long ago as 1928, in the form of a 
smaller net gain in telephones. 

To offset this, we put on an intensive 
employes’ drive during two weeks in the 
later part of 1928, with results which far 
exceeded our expectations, and gave us in 
1928 the largest net gain in stations that 
we have had in any 12 months’ period. We 
were so pleased with the results of this 
effort of our employes that those efforts 
were continued during 1929, without the 
spectacular features of a drive, however, 
and the results in 1929 were equally sat- 
isfactory. 

During the later part of 1929 we began 
the organization of a sales force intended 
to take over and carry on, in a systematic 
way, the work which had been begun so 
well by the employes. The sales force 
began to function in 1930 and is still doing 
so. It has produced, and is now producing, 
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a substantial volume of new business, so 
that despite the severity of the depression, 
the volume of new connections in the year 
ended in April, 1932, was within 15 per 
cent of the highest corresponding previous 
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Fig. 1. Average Monthly New, Cancelled 
and Net Change in Telephones in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for Years Ended in April. 


period, and actually exceeded, by almost 10 
per cent, the volume for the year ended in 
April, 1928. 

I am talking first about the volume of 
new business which we secured in Roches- 
ter so you may picture what our condition 
might have been had we continued with- 
out this aggressive selling effort in the 
face of what began to take place in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. Our cancellations in 
Rochester mounted very rapidly, beginning 
in 1929. In the year ended in April, 1932, 
the cancellations were almost twice as 
large as they were for the corresponding 
period for 1929. So if we had not offset 
these abnormal cancellations by the connec- 
tion of a large number of new stations, 
we might readily stand today with a loss 
of approximately 12,000 stations instead of 
3,200, which has been our loss in Roches- 
ter to date. 

The losses which we have suffered have 
been, to a certain extent, unavoidable. In 
January of this year we suffered a loss of 
some 1,300 telephones in the schools in 
Rochester. From time to time in the last 
12 months we have suffered losses of 
blocks of P. B. X. stations from 10 to 100 
or more, in addition to the individual can- 
cellations by subscribers whose incomes 
had suffered so that they were no longer 
able to afford telephone service. 

While our cancellations have, as I said, 
almost doubled in number since 1929, Fig. 
1, the picture is not entirely hopeless, be- 
cause the number of these cancellations 
each month, while still at very high level— 
much too high for comfort in fact—has 
ceased to increase, and now shows a dis- 
position to hover about the level it reached 
some six or seven months ago. We con- 
sider this to be an exceedingly hopeful sign, 
and we would like to believe that since the 
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number of cancellations each month has 
ceased to increase, it will presently begin 
to decline. 

Along with this sign of hope is a second 
one. From time to time we had wondered 
whether people who applied for telephone 
service were newcomers or whether we 
were securing former subscribers who, for 
one reason or another, might have discon- 
tinued their service in the past. Last July 
we began to ask applicants for service 
whether they had previously had telephone 
service in Rochester, and if so, when it had 
been discontinued. We confined our ques- 
tioning to those applicants who came into 
our office and made application, so that 
our record would be of those who wanted 
telephone service and themselves came to 
ask for it. 

We were surprised to learn that in July 
40 per cent of the 300 who applied for tele- 
phone service had had it previously, and 
of that 40 per cent nearly 34ths had dis- 
continued their service in 1931, although 
1931 was at that time only six months old. 
That story has repeated itself from month 
to month. 

For the last five months there has been 
an increasing number of applicants who 
were former subscribers, most of whom 
had discontinued their service within the 
year, Fig. 2. We could not, of course, 
make our inquiry an inquisition, and con- 
sequently we could not discover why sub- 
scribers who had discontinued their serv- 
ice returned so soon to the ranks of tele- 
phone users. We began to speculate, how- 
ever, and we believe that the answer is to 
be found in one of 
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incomes had _ been 
restored. 

In the third group are classed those 
families whose incomes having been re- 
duced, dispensed with telephone service in 
their first efforts to economize, but which, 
having found the telephone indispensable 
decided to effect the necessary economies 
otherwise. 

We have been trying to offset this wave 
of wholesale cancellations by the intensive 
selling efforts of which I have already told 
you, and by the type of advertising which 
we have been using recently, which em- 
phasizes not the social or commercial value 
of the telephone, but its emergency value. 

Our advertising is directed as much or 
more to our present subscribers as it is to 
prospective users, and it is designed as 
much to prevent cancellations as it is to 
secure new business. We are firmly con- 
vinced that our cancellations would have 
been much larger and the results of our 
selling efforts in these rather discouraging 
times much smaller had it not been for 
this particular type of advertising. 

Notwithstanding a development of over 
23 telephones per 100 population in Roches- 
ter, there are at the present time 36,000 
families without telephone service. These 
36,000 families have, therefore, withstood 
the bombardment of newspaper advertising, 
radio advertising, billboard advertising, 
personal solicitation and mail advertising. 
A forward step in the direction of a bal- 
anced budget would be to find some effec- 
tive way to break into this hitherto unex- 
plored field of possible additional revenue. 


wholly or in part 





three principal classi- 
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fications : 
First, the family 
whose income had 





been reduced and 
which had a few re- 
maining installments 
due on the radio, the 
washing machine, the 
automobile, or some 
other item of house- 
hold _ equipment. 
With the reduced in- 
come the family 
faced the alternative 
of giving up its tele- 
phone service, or 
perhaps _ sacrificing 
possession of some 
other thing which 
needed but a few 
more installments to 


0 . a ‘ 
complete the  pur- Ju. a. 
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chase. In that event, 
the telephone serv- 
ice was discontinued 
and when the final installment was paid, 
the family again became a subscriber. 
The second group represents familié¢s 
which sacrified the telephone service when 
their incomes were curtailed, and which 
again became telephone users because their 


Fig. 2. Former Subscribers as Percentages of Total Office Appli- 
cants for Service in Rochester, N. Y. 


We must realize at the outset, in attack- 
ing this problem, that we are working 
under a handicap in the sale of our prod- 
uct, a handicap which other utilities do not 
have to contend with. Let me illustrate 
‘his point: A young married couple start 
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housekeeping ; they rent a flat in the morn- 
ing; lunch time suggests a gas plate or 
range—gas is necessary in the preparation 
of the meal; the unused food must be pre- 
served, and this suggests the electric re- 
frigerator ; night comes on and they must 
have light; this suggests electric illumina- 
tion. The need of a telephone has not yet 
occurred to them. 

I have in mind such a young couple in 
Rochester, who seemed immune to our 
newspaper advertising, our radio program, 
etc. Some time later, in the wee small 
hours of the morning, the young wife was 
taken critically ill. The husband did not 
dare to leave her, even to call for help. 

He remembered seeing a jar of beans in 
the pantry, and raising the window he 
threw several handsful of beans at the 
window of the next-door neighbor, and 
was successful in awakening them and 
they summoned a doctor. It is needless 
for me to add that this incident suggested 
to the young husband the need for a tele- 
phone, and he was at our business office 
when the doors were opened the next 
morning. 

In a way, we are in the same position 
as the accident and health insurance com- 
panies, insofar as sales technique is con- 
cerned. The prospect must be made to 
realize the intangible, the unexpected, and 
be prepared for it when it comes. We must 
devise ways and means to set before this 
group of non-subscribers, which is to be 
found in every community, a picture suffh- 
ciently convincing and vivid to impress 
upon them that, considering the small cost, 
they are almost criminally negligent in 
their failure to properly safeguard their 
home and family. 

Perhaps I may seem to have strayed 
rather far from the subject of balancing 
the budget. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing that I have said has had to do with 
balancing our budget. 

All budgets represent a statement of 
revenues and expenses. To be balanced, 
the revenues should at least equal the ex- 
penses, and if we are to remain going con- 
cerns, they should exceed the expenses by 
some at least modest amount. I am in- 
cluding in expenses not only those things 
which we recognize in the expense classi- 
fication, but also the costs of money which 
we must pay to somebody in the form of 
interest and dividends. 

With some limitations, expenses are un- 
der our control; revenues are not. When 
things are normal, the revenues will pro- 
duce enough funds to meet all of the ex- 
penses. When the revenues begin to shrink, 
it becomes necessary to curtail expenses in 
like proportion if we are to remain solvent. 
There are some lower limits to expenses 
below which it is, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable to go; and there are still lower 
limits below which it is impossible to go 
and continue to afford service. 

The alternative of cutting expenses by 
impairing the quality of service which is 
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being rendered, is to attempt to hold the 
revenue level up despite its persistent ten- 
dency to go lower. In Rochester we have 
put into effect a great many economies 
which have had the effect of reducing our 
expense level substantially, while we have 
at the same time maintained the quality of 
the service. In addition, we have made 
extraordinary efforts to hold up the reve- 
nue level. 

With respect to our efforts to keep our 
net losses of stations small, I have already 
told you. We have also made special 

















“When Revenues Begin to Shrink, It Be- 
comes Necessary to Curtail Expenses in 
Like Proportion If We Are to Remain Sol- 
vent,’’ Says Mr. Boylan. ‘“‘There Are Some 
Lower Limits to Expenses Below Which It 
Is, to Say the Least, Uncomfortable to Go; 
and There Are Still Lower Limits Below 
Which It Is Impossible to Go and Continue 
to Afford Service.’’ 

efforts to sell auxiliary services which 
would not require much additional plant 
investment. We have featured extension 
stations. We have made a special cam- 
paign to secure extra listings in our tele- 
phone directory with very satisfactory re- 
sults. We have improved our public tele- 
phone arrangements and changed to pre- 
payment operation, and we are considering 
further efforts to hold up our revenues. 

It may be of interest for you to know 
that our pay-station revenues have actually 
increased despite the decline of the other 
revenue items. We have had a good many 
cancellations of residence stations, and it 
is within the possibilities that although we 
have lost the revenue from these stations 
as such, some of that revenue is coming 
back to us in the form of increased pay 
station revenues, indicating that although 
some people may manage to get along 
without telephones, they cannot get along 
without telephone service. 

The cumulative result of these efforts 
has so far been very gratifying. We are 
still hopeful that with the steps already 
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taken, we may be able to weather the re- 
mainder of the depression without resort- 
ing to the use of drastic measures. We are 
hazarding no guesses as to when things 
may be better, but as I told you earlier, 
there are some hopeful signs; and there 
is besides the negative one that every day 
that we are able to weather the present 
conditions, brings us closer to the return 
of those normal times toward which we 
are all hopefully looking. 


Janitor, 83 Years Old, Has Never 
Used Telephone. 

The Omaha Bee-News newspaper has 
discovered in the person of John Donnelly, 
a janitor at the Salvation Army hotel in 
that city, a man who is 83 years old and 
who has never in all that time talked over 
the telephone. To further confirm his so- 
ciable character, the story adds that he has 
not written a letter to any person for 50 
years. 

Mr. Donnelly says he has no grievance 
against telephones, nor is he superstitious 
about them; he just isn’t interested He 
says he has been a laborer all his life, and 
never earned enough money to have a tele- 
phone in his house nor had much occasion 
to use one. 

His hearing is good, but if anybody 
wants to communicate with him by tele- 
phone they must do it through his assist- 
ants. He says that if he happens to be in 
a room where a telephone rings at the ho- 
tel, he just doesn’t answer it because he 
knows the person at the other end doesn’t 
want to talk to him. He has noted the 
new dial telephone, but has no curiosity 
about learning to operate it, he says. 

The eccentricity of the man may be 
judged from the fact that he neither uses 
a telephone nor writes, because he fears to 
become involved in a breach of promise 
of marriage suit. 


Winning an Argument by Simply 
Using a Little Addition. 
After listening to a good sales talk, a 
prospective subscriber of the Southern 
New England Telephone Co. was still ob- 
stinate and said: “Well, I think we’ll just 
get along without a telephone and save that 
$2.75 a month.” 
Here is the argument that made the sale. 
“Of course, you will use the telephone 
somewhat, anyway,” the salesman replied. 
“T suppose you will make some calls from 
public pay stations, won’t you? In that 
case you will pay five cents a call, and if 
you make only three calls a week, that 
would amount to 60 cents a month. 
“Then there are four others in the fam- 
ily who will be using the telephone, and 
that will be an added expense. So you 
may not be saving $2.75, or $2, or even 
$1.50. If you and your family make 
enough calls from public telephones, you 
may not be saving anything at all by not 
having service in your home.” 
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Liquidation of War and Post-War Debts 


Discussion of Part That Liquidation of the War and Post-War Debts Is 
Taking as Factor in the Depression—World-Wide Inflation—Address at 
Champaign-Urbana District Meeting of the Illinois Telephone Association 


By Horace M. Gray, Ph. D., 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Illinois. 


The condition of economic distress in 
which America, as well as the rest of the 
world, finds itself today is an aftermath of 
the unprecedented expansion of money and 
credit that began in the summer of 1914 
and continued with minor interruptions 
until the autumn of 1929. 

From 1914 to 1918 all the major nations 
of the world were engaged in a titanic 
military conflict. To finance their opera- 
tions they resorted to an enormous increase 
of paper money, bank credit and long-term 
securities. Under the stimulus of such 
inflation, the prices of all forms of goods 
and services increased to unheard of 
heights. 

After the close of hostilities, further in- 
flation occurred in connection with the re- 
habilitation of devastated areas, replace- 
ment and modernization of industrial 
equipment, relief of housing congestion, 
restoration of agriculture and new con- 
struction that had been deferred during 
the war period. 

As a result of these two forms of infla- 
tion, many European nations had reared 
such a top-heavy structure of public and 
private debts that they soon began to crack 
under the strain of meeting these obliga- 
tions. The very hopelessness of their 
plight led them to follow the will-of-the- 
wisp of inflation still farther by the me- 
dium of additional issues of paper money. 
Thus was ushered in the first, or Con- 
tinental European, stage of world 
liquidation. 

Russia was the first to follow the road 
to national insolvency. Its internal debt 
was cancelled by excessive quantities of 
worthless money; its foreign debt was re- 
pudiated by the revolutionary government. 
In close succession followed Austria, Ger- 
many, Poland, the Balkan States, Italy and 
lastly France. Thus from 1919 to 1926 
all the Continental European nations that 
had been involved in the war, liquidated all 
of a large portion of their internal debt 
by the simple expedient of depreciating 
their money until it became practically 
worthless. 

Public and private debts were paid in 
worthless money; the credit class was prac- 
tically eliminated. Russia and Germany 
were extreme examples of monetary de- 
preciation, but the other nations, while they 
lid not carry it so far, nevertheless tended 
in the same direction. 

After vast accumulations of internal 
lebts had been thus extinguished, these 
lations all took steps to create new mone- 
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tary units backed by gold or some stable 
foreign currency. On this new founda- 
tion they undertook to maintain the value 
of their money and to meet their foreign 
obligations. By desperate efforts and by 
extreme privation among their citizens, 
they succeeded in doing this until the pres- 
ent, or second, wave of world-wide liquida- 
tion came upon them. 

Why, it may be asked, did not this first 











SAFETY DOCTRINES 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
Disciplining. 

Discipline might be said to mean 
adjustment, as well as penalizing. 
A foreman in the construction, 
installation, maintenance or other 
departments may have to use his 
penalizing authority at times to 
prevent disobedience of regula- 
tions or warnings relative to fol- 
lowing safe practices in perform- 
ing work, in order to prevent 

accidents on the job. 


























period of post-war deflation from 1919 to 
1926 suffice to liquidate the economic ex- 
cesses of the world war? Why is the 
world now involved in a_ second and 
broader wave of liquidation? 

The answer is simply this: The job was 
not done thoroughly in the first period; 
for this reason a 
inevitable. 

In the first place, it should be noted that 
the non-Continental nations, particularly 
England, the United States, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Japan and South Amer- 
ica, were not seriously involved in the col- 
lapses that occurred on the Continent. 
Although they suffered severe strain dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921 and periodically there- 
after, still they were able to escape for the 
time being the complete demoralization 
that affected the Continental states. 

Consequently, they made little progress 
toward liquidating the war-time inflation. 
In fact, some of them, such as the United 
States and South America, did just the 
opposite; instead of liquidating, they en- 
gaged in further inflation of credit. 

Again, Germany and Austria, though 
having eliminated their internal debt, re- 
mained obligated under the terms of the 
Versailles treaty to pay to the Allies enor- 
mous reparations; the Allies in turn were 
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second stage was 


bound by the debt-funding agreements to 
pay to the United States large amounts 
on account of war debts. By prohibitive 
tariff barriers the United States made it 
extremely difficult for foreign nations to 
discharge their obligations in this country. 

In the third place, European countries 
continued to borrow heavily abroad to 
stabilize their currency, pay reparations, 
and develop their industries. Germany, 
Austria, Poland, the Balkans and Italy 
were all heavy borrowers from United 
States, France and England. South Amer- 
ica likewise became obligated for large 
foreign debts. Thus, instead of reducing 
their debts, the countries of the world per- 
sisted in creating new debts at relatively 
high pricé levels. 

In the fourth place, this inflationary 
movement was stimulated by the mal- 
distribution of the gold supply. The 
United States, having secured about one- 
half of the monetary gold of the world 
proceeded to use this gold as the basis for 
a wild expansion of credit. Bank credit, 
installment credit, security loans, mortgage 
debt, public and private obligations in- 
creased rapidly. 

The result was extravagant values for 
securities and real estate, the over-expan- 
sion of productive capacity, over-extension 
of agricultural credit, and great laxity in 
public and private financial practice. Com- 
modity prices gave an appearance of sta- 
bility, even in the face of mounting sur- 
pluses, because of the buoyant effect of 
credit expansion. 

As we look back now at the period from 
1926 to 1929, which some of our economic 
soothsayers assured us represented a new 
plateau of economic stability, it appears 
that this period was merely a brief lull 
between two successive 
dation. 

By the autumn of 1929 the whole world 
was again tottering toward collapse under 
a crushing burden of debts and inflated 
credit. The pricking of the Wall street 
stock market bubble in the fall of 1929 
was merely the opening signal for world- 
wide liquidation. 

As compared with the first period of de- 
flation the present one is more severe and 
considerably broader in its scope. The 
events of the present crisis are sufficiently 
well known that detailed description is not 
necessary here. 

In brief, they include a complete debacle 
in the world security and commodity mar- 
kets, wide-spread unemployment, the fail- 


waves of liqui- 
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ure of thousands of banks, industrial cor- 
porations, business men and farmers, the 
financial prostration of Eastern Europe, de- 
fault among many South American coun- 
tries, abandonment of the gold standard 
by England, Japan and many lesser coun- 
tries, the decline of foreign trade to a 
mere shadow of its former size, and the 
usual political and social disturbances. 

The industrial production, agriculture, 
finance and commerce of the whole world 
are stricken by the disease of liquidation. 
Millions of people are in dire want and 
other millions labor under the cloud of 
economic uncertainty. 

How to Alleviate Economic Distress? 

The question of how this economic dis- 
tress may be alleviated and the world re- 
stored to a normal, healthy condition is 
uppermost in the minds of all thinking peo- 
ple today. An intelligent approach to this 
problem must involve the frank recognition 
that the world today is bankrupt. That is, 
the sum total of its financial obligations 
exceeds its capacity to pay. 

Under prevailing price conditions the 
people of the world cannot earn enough to 
pay the carrying charges and amortization 
charges on the vast debts created at higher 
price levels. The restoration of society to 
a condition of economic health must neces- 
sitate a reduction of these debts to an 
amount commensurate with the earning 
capacity of the world under present 
circumstances. 

In the United States, for example, the 
total indebtedness of all kinds is estimated 
to be about 200 billion dollars distributed 
as follows: Farm mortgages, 10 billions; 
urban real estate mortgages, 36 billions; 
government debt, 38 billions, and private 
commercial debts about 116 billions. This 
total debt is equal to about two-thirds of 
the estimated wealth of the United States. 

At 6 per cent interest, it will require 
about 12 billion dollars per year to meet 
the interest alone. The national income, 
however, for 1932 will scarcely exceed, ac- 
cording to recent estimates, about 50 bil- 
lions. Thus the carrying charge on our 
total debts will absorb about one-fourth of 
our national income. This calculation, of 
course, makes no provision for the retire- 
ment of any of this debt. 

That this burden of debt is intolerable 
and impossible is attested by thousands of 
bankruptcy proceedings and corporate re- 
organizations that have taken place and are 
continuing. That people collectively can- 
not meet their public obligations is shown 
by the low rate of tax collections and the 
large number of tax forfeitures. Nations 
as well as individuals have been forced to 
default openly, as in the case of certain 
South American republics, or to enter inte 
compromise arrangements with their cred- 
itors, as in the case of Germany. 

There are three possible methods of pro- 
cedure when a nation or an individual has 
debts in excessive amounts: 

First, the standard of living may volun- 
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tarily be reduced to a mere subsistence 
level and all surpluses above this minimum 
level be devoted to the extinction of debt. 
An individual who is willing to submit to 
such a rigorous program of economy may, 
during his entire productive life, pay off a 
considerable amount of debt. A nation, 
however, can under this procedure pay off 
an even greater amount because it has the 
power to bind its citizens to the third and 
fourth generations. 

In its extreme form this method is the 
way of revolution, for no free people will 
bind themselves and their children to eco- 
nomic slavery indefinitely for the benefit of 
creditors. 

This is the method epitomized by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in his classic chal- 
lenge: “You shall not crucify mankind on 
a cross of gold.” It is the method ad- 
vocated by France with respect to Germany 
and inserted French influence in the Ver- 
sailles treaty—clearly one of the most 
vicious economic documents in the annals 
of modern history. Within reasonable lim- 
its, of course, this plan of debt extinction 
is workable without disastrous results, but 
when applied in extreme fashion it is likely 
to lead to open rebellion on the part of 
harassed debtors. 

Second, deflation may be allowed to run 
its natural course. Debts will be reduced 


by default, foreclosure, bankruptcy, reor- 


ganization and compromise between debt- 
ors and creditors. The process will con- 
tinue until the volume of debts kas been 
scaled down to a level where the income 
of the people will permit them to be car- 
ried without invoking social unrest and 
political disturbance. When this point has 
been reached, business will slowly resume 
its normal course and the period of acute 
depression will be over. 

This is the traditional method in Amer- 
ica for overcoming business depressions. 
It has been followed in every major crisis 
in our history including the present one. 
Ordinarily this method requires consider- 
able time—after the Civil War it took ap- 
proximately 25 years to complete the de- 
flation process. It is invariably accom- 
panied by prolonged unemployment, nu- 
merous failures on the part of corporations, 
business men and farmers, losses to in- 
vestors, and a certain amount of social and 
political disturbance. 

Because it involves legal action by thou- 
sands of creditors against thousands of 
debtors, and because definite action tends 
to be postporied until all hope of regular 
payment is gone, this method is necessarily 
slow and cumbersome. During the time 
that the cure is being effected, the patient 
suffers a long, drawn-out agony. Experi- 
ence teaches, however, that if the patient 
can but stand the pain long enough he 
will eventually be purged of his disorder. 

Third, debts may be reduced by public 
action. This may be done by excessive 
issuance of paper money; by forcibly ex- 
panding bank credit, particularly in the 
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form of bank notes; by de-basing the 
monetary unit, or by dictatorial proclama- 
tion cancelling the obligations of debtors. 
In either case the debtor is relieved from 
his obligations at the expense of the 
creditor. 

This general method may fairly be de- 
scribed as the Continental European plan, 
for it has been used by Continental nations 
very frequently, particularly after the close 
of long and costly wars. Among the na- 
tions of Europe it is perhaps fair to say 
that France is the most adept at using 
this method; the wars of Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, the Franco-Prussian War, and 
the recent World War were liquidated by 
France in large part by the use of such 
devices. 

This plan has the merit of being quick 
and relatively painless. It is, of course, 
very drastic upon creditors, but it is per- 
haps true that their sufferings in total are 
less than the combined suffering of all 
classes under a _ prolonged period of 
deflation. 

This is particularly true where the cred- 
itor class is relatively small and where the 
bulk of the population is composed of in- 
dustrial workers. It is perhaps preferable 
to sacrifice the interests of the creditor 
class in such a case rather than to risk 
prolonged unemployment that will affect 
the great bulk of the population for a con- 
siderable period. 

To the rather Puritanical Anglo-Saxon 
mind, this method appears immoral and 
dishonest; but to the Continental mind, 
which is more realistic and less troubled 
with idealistic scruples, it appears to be 
practical and politically expedient. 

The traditions of sound money and val- 
idity of contracts are so deeply ingrained 
in the minds of the American people that 
it does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
during the present crisis we shall indulge in 
any radical departure from our historic 
policy. Consequently a combination of the 
first two methods will be used to liquidate 
our excessive burden of debt. 

Reduce High Living to Meet Debts. 

We will reduce our somewhat fantastic 
two-car standard of living in order to meet 
our debts. Those debts that cannot be met 
by the most rigid economy will be reduced 
through legal proceedings or by voluntary 
compromise between the parties involved. 

By combining these two methods in both 
public and private affairs, we can slowly 
scale down our burden of debt. to the 
point where it can be carried without undue 
hardship. In this way we shall slowly 
work back to a condition of normality. 

This is what has been going on for three 
years all over the land. Individuals and 
business institutions have been reducing ex- 
penditures and endeavoring to meet their 
obligations. Many have succeeded in re- 
maining solvent while many have given it 
up as a hopeless task. 

This program of rigid economy has had 
a blighting effect upon employment, wages, 
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purchasing power of the people, and upon 
business generally. Yet, if we elect to fol- 
low our beaten path, there is no other 
alternative than to see the deflation process 
through to the bitter end. 

There is some consolation to be derived 
from the fact that 12 years of world war 
deflation are behind us. Even though at 
our present pace it may require another 
decade or more to finish the liquidation of 
war and post-war inflation, the later stages 
of the deflation period are not likely to be 
as painful as the first. 

The fact that a large amount of defla- 
tion is now behind us indicates that we are 
slowly nearing the point where some symp- 
toms of improvement may be discernible. 
The deflation process, however, need not 
take so long if we would but apply intelli- 
gently the knowledge that is available of 
world economic conditions. 

I am convinced that if reparations were 
eliminated, war debts cancelled, tariffs re- 
duced so that trade could move freely, 
reasonable compromises effected with our 
defaulting foreign debtors, the adjustment 
of internal debts expedited, and rigid econ- 
omies introduced in government and busi- 
ness, the process of liquidation could be 
hastened and our economic life more 
quickly restored to normal conditions. 


Traffic Girls Learn How to Fight 
Exchange Fires. 

With the hope that they will never have 
to use it, women traffic employes in many 
of the offices of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. are being taught 
the principles of fighting fire in a central 
office. 

For some weeks lately they have re- 
ceived instruction from wire chiefs and 
central office men in the proper technique 
of applying a pail of sand or water, and 
the manipulation of an extinguisher. Re- 
ports seem to indicate that a complete job 
of instruction is being done and that the 
girls take to the fire fighting angle of their 
jobs with alacrity and zest. 

In many of the smaller exchanges women 
are the only occupants of the office. It is 
intended that, if a fire should come, they 
will know just how to handle it with least 
damage to equipment and no interruption 
of service. 


Overseas Telephone Service of Bell 
to South Africa. 

Regular radio-telephone service _ be- 
tween North American telephones and 
South Africa began on June 1. Conversa- 
tions are handled through the transat- 
lantic radio telephone stations of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., working 
with the British Post Office stations in 
England, where the calls are switched 
to the London-Cape Town radio circuit. 
The total length of the circuit from New 
York to Cape Town is about 9,500 miles. 

The radio stations in Africa are owned 
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by the Overseas Communication Co. of 
South Africa. The transmitter is at Klip- 
heuval, the receiver at Milnerton, both 
about 40 miles from Cape Town. Terri- 
tory reached by the service includes, be- 
sides Cape Town, the towns of DedAar, 
Port Elizabeth and other nearby points. 
All Bell System telephones in the United 


- States come within the scope of the serv- 


ice, together with Bell-connecting tele- 
phones in Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 

At the beginning the daily service period 
will be from 3:30 a. m. to 8:30 a. m., New 
York daylight saving time, corresponding 
to 9:30 a. m. to 2:30 p. m. in Cape Town. 
Later it is hoped to extend these hours. A 
three-minute conversation between New 
York and Cape Town will cost $45, with 
$15 for each additional minute of over- 


_ time. 


This service opening marked the first 
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major extension of commercial telephone 
service to Africa from the United States. 
Both links in the connection are radio cir- 
cuits. Previously a single African city, 
Ceuta in Spanish Morocco, could be con- 
nected with North America over cables 
spanning the Straits of Gibraltar and land 
wire links to the radio terminals in Great 
Britain. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, June 27: Copper quiet; elec- 
trolytic spot and future, 53éc. Tin, barely 
steady, spot and nearby, $19.20; future, 
$19.40. Iron, quiet. No. 2 f. o. b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $14.00@14.50; Buffalo, 
$14.00@$14.50; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. 
Lead, dull; spot, New York, 3.00c; East St. 
Louis, 2.90c. Zinc, quiet; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 2.75c. Antimony, 
5.00c. Quicksilver $58.00@62.00. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Our Column Celebrated Its First Birthday Last Week—260 
Questions Have Been Answered in a Year's Time—Exchanging 
Ideas Is Helpful in Solving Our Daily Problems—Series No. 53 
By Mrs. MAyME WorkMaN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Last week our column, “What Operators 
Want to Know,” was one year old. We 
celebrated our first birthday. As _ five 
questions and their answers are published 
in this column each week, this means 260 
questions have been answered in a year’s 
time. 

As you know, all questions appearing in 
this column have been submitted by our 
operators in the state convention and dis- 
trict meeting traffic schools. There were 
388 questions submitted last year, so we 
still have 128 unanswered questions. In 
addition to these, we are averaging one 
question per operator at our district meet- 
ing traffic ‘schools this year, so we still 
have work to do. 

Our association has eight district meet- 
ings scheduled for this year. At the meet- 
ings already held we have received quite 
a number of questions in regard to “sales 
activities.” These are live questions, as all 
companies are interested in making sales 
to increase their revenue, to offset some 
of their losses and to enable them to keep 
their employes on the payroll. 

In attending a convention in New York 
recently, I was pleased to learn that opera- 
tors in that state are reading the question 
and answer column with interest. They say 
they find the questions and answers inter- 
esting and instructive, and frequently find 
the answers to some of their problems 
among them. 

Each day brings new problems and we 
are always seeking ways and means of 
solving them. We who are engaged in the 
same business, frequently encounter the 
same problems. By attending our group 
meetings and exchanging ideas we often 


find a solution to our own problems, and 
we are able to help our co-workers by 
relating some of our experiences. 

Speaking of exchanging ideas reminds 
me of the two men who each had a dollar. 
They met, conversed and exchanged dol- 
lars. Each went his way, no richer for 
the meeting. Two other men met and each 
man had an idea. They exchanged ideas 
and each man went his way, richer for the 
meeting, for he still had his own idea and 
his neighbor’s idea as well. 

This is what happens in our group meet- 
ings. By exchanging ideas we all go back 
home, richer for meeting and much better 
equipped to handle our daily problems. 


Questions From Illinois Operators. 

1. How soon should you ring the operator 
after you have given her the number 
and she does not acknowledge and does 
not come back on the line and give you 
a report? 

2. Should rising inflection be used on the 
jack numbers when the number is re- 
peated to acknowledge a call? 


3. When WH on a call and the calling 
party is DA or cancels the call, is this 
a chargeable report? 

4. Is it necessary for the toll center to 
call each telephone on a ticket locate 
to a tributary, or should the tributary 
operator do that? 

5. When it is necessary to pass a collect 
ticket, do we enter “pr 50 (calling 
place)” in the “Special Instruction” 
space and “passed to pr 40” in the 
space for reports? 


For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 29. 
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Conduit Lowered with Cable and 
Service Undisturbed. 

A job of lowering intact a thousand feet 
of underground conduit to a new four-foot 
accomplished recently in St. 
Louis, Mo., by Foreman George Stolle of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

A six-ton concrete manhole was also 
lowered while service went on as usual in 
two toll and one exchange cable in the 
run. Foreman Stolle figured out the job 
to the last detail and no element of chance 
upset his plans. 


level was 


The section of conduit, which was low- 
ered, borders an old roadbed that dips un- 
der a train bridge. Large trucks could 
not clear the bridge, so when a new high- 
way was laid it was lowered four feet for 
this clearance. This is the first time that 
a job of lowering tile conduit to a lower 
“level was accomplished in the St. Louis 
area. 


A Lesson in Cable Splicing Given 
by an Expert Workman. 
By Tue Oxtp Case SPLIceER. 

There is something exceedingly fascinat- 
ing in watching a good cableman work, 
even for a cable splicer himself. Of 
course, the principal difficulty is to catch 
one working. Down South recently I had 
the pleasure of watching an old cableman, 
who claimed over 30 years’ experience, 
splice some buried cable; and to me it 
was better entertainment that a “talkie 
thriller.” 

First, with the assistance of his helper, 
he made his “set up,” as we call placing 
the ends of the cable in correct position 
for splicing. He was very particular about 
this and everything had to be exact; both 
he and his helper scratched around like a 
couple of old hens for several minutes. 
Both ends were finally placed on boxes 
and fastened securely, the lead sleeve 
slipped on and the paper cable boiled out. 

The helper did not have the paraffin hot 
enough and was advised of his error by 
the splicer in the usual manner. The actual 
splicing of the conductors was a _ short 
task; it was a wild splice, and the way 
the splicer’s fingers flew reminded me of 
my grandmother knitting socks years ago. 
Please do not get this confused with the 
knitting which was done during the world 
war. 

The splice was again boiled out, wrapped 
with muslin and boiled out again. The 
lead sleeve was slipped on and beaten down 
at each end quickly. Beating in a sleeve 
looks easy; but try it sometime and change 
your mind, if you do not know the trick 
of it. Paper pasters were placed on the 
sheath to confine the metal to the space 


required and a tallow candle applied to 
the lead surface to be wiped. 

The helper had the metal hot enough 
by this time to scorch paper dipped in it, 
so he next heated the ladle and wiping 
pads and passed them on to the splicer. 
The drip pan was in place and the metal 
pot placed within easy reach. A ladle of 
hot metal was dipped out and a small 
amount dropped on the end of the sleeve 
nearest the splicer, to hold it in place and 
prevent it turning while the opposite end 











A Few Scenes and Close-ups of Carefully 
Performed Cable Splicing in the Field. 


was being wiped. This is a simple, and I 
claim, a clever trick, but you probably 
know it already. 

To watch this old chap slop metal 
around: would make the average person 
think of “Unguentine,” but it was all in the 
day’s work to him. He talked constantly 
as he worked and explained that he must 
get the sleeve and the sheath hot enough 
to tin before he started to wipe a joint. 


He explained that when the sleeve is 
heated to the proper tinning point, it is 
impossible to wipe off the metal without 
leaving the joint sealed. I did not tell 
him, but the first time I tried to wipe a 
joint, not getting it hot enough to tin, the 
lead sheath came off the cable, leaving the 
paper covering exposed to view. For some 
time thereafter I was of the opinion that 
splicers were born, not made. 


Well, my old splicer friend slopped the 
metal around awhile, catching most of it 
in the large pad. Then he dropped the 
ladle, picked up a small pad in the other 
hand and quickly formed a beautiful joint, 
with the ease of a little girl making a 
mud pie. 

He then quickly reversed himself, moved 
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to the other end of the sleeve and re- 
peated the operation without reheating the 
metal. It was then a small task to cut 
off the paper stickers, and the result was 
a perfect splice in lead cable and, to a 
cableman, a thing of beauty. He did not 
test with gas as most modern splicers do, 
but- claimed that he had not lost a splice 
in years—and I believed him. 

That night I was late for dinner but I 
believe that I was justified, for it was a 
real pleasure to watch this old-timer, 
trained in the school of experience and 
hard knocks. Many of his methods were 
perhaps a little obsolete when compared 


* to methods of today, but his results were 


probably just as sure. Yes, perhaps some 
of the new 90-day wonder splicers of our 
present generation might learn a few tricks 
which would be of real benefit to them, 
by just watching this old-fashioned lead 
dauber. 


Squirrels Chew Lead - Covered 
Cable; Now It Is Armored. 

The southwest district of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. has pio- 
neered in the use of tape-armored cable in 
aerial plants to prevent cable failures 
caused by squirrels eating the lead sheath. 

In a section of the Newton, Mass., ex- 
change, subscribers’ lines in a short aerial © 
cable located on private property have been 
out of service repeatedly, due to squirrel 
holes in cable sheath. Some of the sub- 
scribers were interested in maintaining a 
squirrel sanctuary in their back yards, and 
it was up to the telephone company’s plant 
men to maintain the telephone service 
through the sanctuary. 

Other agencies having failed, tape ar- 
mored cable has been placed for a distance 
of 300 feet. It is assumed that the squir- 
rels’ teeth will not be able to penetrate the 
steel armor of the cable. 

The lead sheath cable removed had a 
total of 87 holes, each a potential source 
of cable trouble, and probable complaints 
from subscribers because of interruption 
to their telephone service. 

The installation of this cable is primarily 
for experimental purposes. 


Come On, Buddies! How Much 

Do You Know ’Bout Safety? 

By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How they goin’? 
Here we are jist startin’ out on the sev- 
enth month of this tough old year an’ I 
jist wonder how many of you have gone 
this far without our arch enemy, “Ol’ 
Man Accident,” scorin’ on you. I sure 
hope that all of you have steered clear 
of him. If you have, jist give yerself a 
big pat on th’ back an’ resolve to keep on 
steerin’ clear of him! 
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This comin’ Monday is the fourth of 
July an’ I suppose, as usual, the news- 
papers of this country on July 5 will be 
filled with column after column giving the 
sad details of all the accidents that hap- 
pened on the Fourth. It seems dern funny 
to me that year after year there are hun- 
dreds of persons killed, thousan’s injured, 
thousan’s of dollars’ worth of property 
destroyed, on the Fourth of July. What 
causes all of this tragedy? 

Carelessness on the part of humans who 
ought’er know better, is the prime cause! 
The manner in which humans are allow- 
ing carelessness to become a habit is a 
disgrace to this modern civilization! On 
July Fourth we celebrate the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. Yet 
on that day when we are celebrating our 
independence, a large per cent show that 
they are still slaves to carelessness. 

When every human is independent and 
free from his careless ways, I think we 
should set a day aside an’ celebrate, for 
when such independence is established, we 
can celebrate the death of “Ol’ Man Ac- 
cident.” 

Make this “Fourth” a safe, sane an’ 
happy one. Caution your children, use 
caution yourself, an’ I feel sure you can 
celebrate an’ yet be safe. 

Did everyone bring his paper an’ pen- 
cils? I hope so, fer somehow er other 
I feel a test comin’ on. These tests have 
proved to be mighty popular with you 
fellers an’ I want to thank those who 
have participated in them in the past fer 
the time an’ trouble they took in answerin’ 
my questions. 

Now, as I see quite a few new faces in 
the crowd I think I’ll jist explain the test 
so that everyone will know what it’s all 
about. 


1. Answer the questions in your best 
manner. Make sure that you’ve answered 
each part of the question, fer sometimes 
I have parts “a” and “b.” 


2. After you have finished the answers, 
clip a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
them and then send the envelope an’ yer 
answers to Jake, The Lineman, % TEL- 
EPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

3. I'll grade yer paper an’ attach a set 
of the correct answers, prepared by my- 
self and suitable fer filing in yer note- 
book fer future use, an’ then send the 
complete set back to you. 

4. If yer paper rates among the five 
highest I print yer name an’ address an’ 
tell all "bout yer paper in TELEPHONY. 

How’s that, buddies? Come on, let me 
have yer paper. I’m sure I can make it 
worth yer time an’ effort. Everybody 
rarin’ to go? O.K. Here’s the questions: 


1. What is the safest method of getting 
equipment, which has been removed from 
the pole, down to the ground? 

2. Should the circuit switch be open 
er closed when yer replacin’ fuses? 

3. How do you test the temperature of 
yer soldering iron? 
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4. What procedure would you follow 
if a dog was to bite you? Explain fully. 
Suppose you discover a hazard which 
prevents you doin’ yer job safely. What 
would you do? 

6. What ring on yer “safety” should 
be securely fastened? Why? 

7. What precautions should be taken 
when the ladder upon which you are to 
work has to rest on a slippery polished 
floor ? 

8. If the ladder which you carry on yer 
truck is not of sufficient height to do the 
job, should you lash two ladders together ? 
If not, what should you do? 

9. What emergency treatment would 
you give to a person who has become 
“overheated”? Describe fully. 

10. Think this question out, fer it isn’t 
easy an’ I haven’t taken it up before: 

Describe fully the procedure which you 
would take if a buddy of yours was to 
come in contact with some “hot” stuff 
while workin’ on a joint pole. You are 
on the ground an’ his body is slouched in 
his safety. 


Guess that’s about enough questions fer 
this time an,’ buddies, I’d like to have 
some real good answers. Come on, put on 
yer thinkin’ caps an’ get yer answers in 
as soon as possible. 

Now, as I told you some time ago, I’m 
gonna present enough safety rules to carry 
yer bulletin boards fer a whole month. I 
received quite a few nice letters, givin’ 
favorable comment to my plan an’ in view 
of these letters, here are enough safety 
rules to carry you through July. If by 
chance some of you are not familiar with 
my plan, you'll find it fully explained in 
the June 11 issue of TELEPHONY. 


July 1: Body belts and safety straps 
shall not be placed in the same compart- 
ment with edged tools. 


July 2: Drivers of company cars shall 
not drive their trucks on the street car 
rails. 


July 4: Make this a:safe, sane and hap- 
py holiday. Supervise your children’s fire- 
works. Have powder burns treated at 
once and thus avoid lockjaw! 


July 5: Boards with protruding nails 
shall be cleared away and the nails re- 
moved. Under no condition shall nails be 
allowed to protrude in such a manner as 
would be hazardous to employes or the 
public. 


July 6: Company chauffeurs shall under 
no condition interrupt or disturb a funeral 
procession. Cars shall be brought to a 
complete stop and shall not continue until 
the entire procession has passed. 


July 7: When unloading poles from a 
car, at no time shall an employe mount 
the poles on the car. 


July 8: Switchboard panels which have 
been temporarily removed shall be placed 
in such a position that they cannot fall. 


July 9: The passageway behind switch- 
boards shall be kept clear at all times. 


July 11: Employes shall not carry tools 
which protrude from their pockets, as 
these tools may catch in equipment or 
cause personal injury. 


July 12: Keyshelves shall be closed im- 
mediately following completion of work 
thereon. 


July 13: All waste paper, straw, excel- 
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sior and any other inflammable material 
shall be placed in suitable containers and 
destroyed as soon as conditions permit. 


Fellow employes, it was on July 13, 1866, 
that the Atlantic cable was laid. Much 
has been done to improve the telephone 
industry. What have you done to improve 
your knowledge of “Safety” during the 
last few months? 


July 14: Oily waste used for cleaning 
machinery, and excelsior used for pack- 
ing, shall be deposited in metal cans. 


July 15: Do you know the location of 
all the fire protection equipment in your 
working quarters? Do you know how to 
use the equipment? If you don’t, find out 
how today! 


_ July 16: Employes shall pile material 
in such a manner that it cannot fall over, 
if some part of the pile is removed. 


July 18: Storekeepers shall store edged 
or pointed items in such a manner that the 
edges or points shall not project into the 
aisles. 


July 19: Employes shall wear rubber 
gloves and any other insulating materials 
which may be needed, when working 
where there is danger of contact with elec- 
tric light or power circuits. 


July 20: Nails, tacks, etc., which are 
found in company poles shall be removed. 
A nail removed today may prevent a fall 
tomorrow! 


July 21: Employes shall under no con- 
ditions use their climbers to climb a tree. 


July 22: Any safety suggestions which 
you may have will be heartily welcomed 
by the management. We encourage and 
urge you to present any ideas which you 
think would prove useful. An idea, un- 
less explained to someone, is lost! Enough 
said. 


July 23: Employes shall not cut or 
punch any more holes in their body belts 
than are necessary. Holes weaken leather, 
and your life depends upon the strength 
of your strap! 


July 25: Employes shall not work upon 
an electric fan while it is in motion. Shut 
if off and save your fingers! 


July 26: Employes shall not place ar- 
ticles on window ledges or throw articles 
out of windows. 


July 27: Employes shall always thor- 
oughly rinse washbowls and flush toilets 
after using, so as to leave them in a sani- 
tary condition for the use of others. 


July 28: Pins, broken glass and other 
sharp objects, shall not be thrown in waste 
baskets. Somebody has fo empty the 
wastebaskets and that somebody might be 
injured! 

July 29: Employes shall not spit on 
floors, walls or in waste baskets. This is 
an unsanitary practice and the manage- 
ment will not tolerate it! 


July 30: Make safety a habit, and it 
will shield you from future accidents! 


There you are, buddies, an’ now I gotta 
be ramblin’. Get your papers in as soon 
as possible. Use as yer safety thought 
durin’ the comin’ week: 


“When a safety device is provided, I 
shall use it; otherwise my company has 
wasted money to protect me!” 


So long. See you next Saturday! 
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Butcher, Baker and Candle-Stick Maker— 
(ALL PREFER the STRO WGER DIAL 


NE of the striking things about Strowger Automatic 

operation is that the enthusiasm it creates is unanimous. 

Its advantages in speed, accuracy and convenience are 

evident to children as well as grown-ups, in the factory as well 

as in the home. And the universal approval aroused by this 
superior service pays a double return. 


Ist. It stimulates people in every field of activity to use the 
telephone more. The club secretary finds he can make a 
large number of successive calls with no waiting—and so uses 
the ‘phone instead of mailing out cards. The convenience of 
automatic service encourages the housewife to do her shop- 
ping by ‘phone, saving her both time and energy. And with 
greater use of the telephone throughout your community, 
come increased demands for new installations and extension 
service. 


2nd. The public favor created by the bettered service 
means public backing and goodwill for the telephone com- 
pany and its policies. Such support is invaluable and is be- 
coming more and more a deciding factor in the future welfare 
and prosperity of telephone companies. 





Besides these important results, Strowger Automatic oper- 
ation brings tangible reductions in operating expenses begin- 
ning the very day of the cut-over. Send us a brief description 
of your exchange or exchanges, and we will be glad to show 
you, with specific facts and figures, just how Strowger Auto- 
matic operation will benefit you. 











Exclusive Export Distributors 


natic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





ANY 


urers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Showing Non-Subscribers That 
They Are Missing Something. 
A progressive idea, pursued by the 

Southern Continental Telephone Co., Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., is resulting in new subscrip- 
tions for telephone service. The card, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
used to notify non-subscribers regarding 
calls or inquiries for them received by 
the telephone company. 

This postcard brings home forcibly the 
fact that communications are missed which 
would have been completed had a tele- 
phone been installed. Real results have 


ance and in the increased number of sales 
following the talks. Forty of the May 
quota of 114 credits were gained during 
the first week of the month. Five of these 
were for additional listings. 


Telephones Can Be Sold Through 
Intensive, Systematic Selling. 
By H. F. Rene, 
Sell-A-Phone Service Co., Salina, Kans. 
If the past two years have brought out 
any one fact above all others concerning 
the telephone industry, it is the fact that 
most companies have apparently neglected 











money as the telephone. 
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oe eee calls for you which 
we were unable to complete as you had no 


telephone. 


Can you afford to remain isolated from your 
friends, relatives and business associates and to deprive yourself of the pro- 
tection afforded by a télephone when our service is available at small cost? 


No service or commodity you can buy will give you as much for your 


Call our business office and prompt installation will be arranged for you. 


SOUTHERN CONTINENTAL TELEPHONE CO. 


Incorporated 








A Business Getting Card. 


It Is Sent Out by the Southern Continental Telephone Co., 


Cookeville, Tenn., to Inform Non-Subscribers of Calls Received for Them by the Company. 


been obtained at a small cost, says James 
N. Cox, president of the Southern Conti- 
nental company. 

“In March,” he says, “398 of these cards 
were mailed, numbers of them, of course, 
to the same parties, and as a direct result, 
we secured 28 new subscribers. The cards 
are very inexpensive and the postage is 
but one cent on each card, so you may 
see that this new business was secured at 
small cost.” 


Traffic Department Captains Spon- 
sor “Tip” Bridge Parties. 

A series of three “tip” parties sponsored 
by the traffic sales team captains of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. in 
Norwalk, Conn., were held in the restroom 
recently. Bridge was played until 10:30 
when prizes were awarded for high and 
low scores. Luncheon was served during 
which tip cards were given to each one. 
The captains then gave short sales talks 
at each table. Because of the proximity 
of the directory closing date the sale of 
additional listings was stressed. 

The interest stimulated and the response 
of the girls was shown by the large attend- 


to learn to sell their service. If the heavy 
losses of subscribers during that period 
serve to make these companies more sales- 
conscious, in pure self-defense, some good 
will have come out of it all. 

Like Topsy, the telephone business vir- 
tually “jes’ grew up.” Telephones were 
installed because people came to the tele- 
phone office and applied for service. The 
telephone company complacently accepted 
the business and settled back to the job 
of keeping plant in working order, han- 
dling traffic, sending out bills, and other 
routine work. 

Ask any dozen people who are not sub- 
scribers if they have ever been personally 
urged by an intelligent sales person to 
take telephone service, or if they have 
really had all the merits of the service 
explained to them; dollars to doughnuts 
not more than one would answer yes; per- 
haps not even one. Because for years it 
was not necessary to “sell,” the industry 
simply didn’t learn howto sell. That 
branch of the business was neglected. Like 
a man’s hand which is never used, it be- 
came virtually lifeless, and valueless. 

The result of this neglect is only too 
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well known by most managers who have 
watched monthly instrument reports, rental 
revenues and toll figures during recent 
months. Stations lost with appalling regu- 
larity—“I can’t afford to keep my tele- 
phone,” “Rates are too high,” “I’ll use my 
neighbor’s telephone”’—toll revenues way 
off, operating figures off, agitations for 
rate reductions, petitions; it’s getting to 
be an old story, with seemingly many 
chapters to come. Certainly it is not a 
bed of roses for any general manager 
who must report to his directors or stock- 
holders. 

And to top it off, one general manager 
told me recently that in spite of a heavy 
station loss his traffic was practically as 
heavy as before, which complicates his 
problem. I am wondering if this is true 
generally. If so, it would seem that the 
ex-subscribers are still needing and using 
the telephone—the neighbor’s, possibly— 
and not paying for the convenience. If 
this is true, it would seem that the service 
is not as dispensable as these former sub- 
scribers thought. And, of course, the tele- 
phone company is the goat, carrying a lot 
of hitch-hikers without compensation. 

When will the night-mare end? Each 
month those in command have felt or 
hoped the worst is over, only to be dis- 


appointed by fresh daily ‘reports of an 


unfavorable nature, and monthly state- 
ments which have been a strain on the red 
typewriter ribbon. 

The end will come, of course. Pendulums 
swing in two directions. The losses will 
some time diminish and stop, and gains 
will again be apparent. But when? And 
will it simply have to come naturally? Or 
can something be done about it? 

Some great general—Marshal Foch, I 
believe—said that “the best defensive is 
an offensive.” He applied that principle 
when the German army was driving back 
the Allies, and the tide of battle turned. 

It seems to me it’s time to do battle in 
this telephone situation. There is a lot 
of new business to be had by going out 
after it intelligently and aggressively. Some 
companies are finding this is true, even in 
these seemingly hopeless days. They sim- 
ply organize a battle front and get busy. 
They are learning how to sell; and what 
is equally important, they are learning that 
sales are possible right now. 

There is potential power in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of telephone employes. 
They need leadership, a plan and an in- 
centive—that’s all. Various plans are be- 
ing tried by some companies. Some are 
proving successful, and promptly so; 
others are slow in their results. Many com- 
panies are apparently still “wishing things 
would get better.” 
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The right plan, intelligently and thor- 
oughly followed, will do much more than 
gain new stations. It will reduce losses, 
justify rates, stimulate toll business, im- 
prove public relations, and break down the 
argument of the man who “can’t afford” 
to pay, for such a valuable service, an 
amount much less than his daily cigarette 
bill. 

Salesmanship, rightly applied, along lines 
which have been and are proving success- 
ful, will prove the offensive which is more 
than a good defensive. It will actually 
produce business for telephone companies. 

It takes more than the will or desire; 
it takes the right plan, forcefully and 
enthusiastically put into practice. 





Program Service Company Adopts 
Coin Box Pay Device. 

R. S. Brewster, traffic superintendent ot 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., who is also president of the 
Program Service Co. of Lincoln, announces 
that he has under consideration a contract 
with a chain hotel system to place program 
service equipment in the 22 hotels in vari- 
ous cities of the country operated by it. 
This proposai followed the installation in 
the Hotel Lincoln at Lincoln of a device in 
each room which permits the occupant to 
use the service of the program service com- 
pany for whatever period during the day 
or evening he or she pleases. 

The program service company rents ex- 
cess facilities of the telephone company in 
Lincoln, and over these transmits to some 
1,600 subscribers, programs taken off the 
air by two radio receiving stations advan- 
tageously located for that purpose. Each 
subscriber has the choice, if he desires it, 
of two programs, or may limit himself to 
one, charges being made on a monthly 
basis. 

With the hotels, a different problem is 
presented. It was necessary to put a coin 
box in each room, and also to invent one 
that would fill the purpose. George Sharp- 
nack, manager of the Program Service 
Co., solved the problem in an ingenious 
manner, and evolved a coin box the like 
of which exists nowhere else. 

In a slot at the top the hotel patron 
places a quarter. This drops down an inclined 
plane to a point where it lodges, and its 
weight trips a lever that makes the pro- 
gram service available for use. A little 
knob at the side enables the user to change 
from one program to the other and back 
again. 

An electrical connection records in the 
main office the presence of the quarter 
and thus guides the collector in his rounds. 
Once in the slot, the quarter is made safe 
from being drawn out by wire or fingers 
by metal plates that hang across the chan- 
nel by which it found its way to the stop- 
ping point. 

A quarter placed in the coin box makes 
either of the two programs available up 
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The Index for Volume 102 of 


“Telephony” Now Ready. 

The index for Volume 102 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 25, 1932, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 2 and June 25. It will be 
supplied free of charge to those making 
application. 








till 6 o’clock in the evening. An evening 
use of the service cails for another quarter 
placed any time after 6 o'clock, ending at 
midnight. The device makes available a 
program at any hour during the limits 
stated, and one may turn it on, or off as he 
pleases. 

The company has contracted for putting 
in the devices in three hotels in Omaha. 
Experience at the Hotel Lincoln, the ini- 
tial tryout in Lincoln, shows an unexpect- 
edly liberal patronage in times when hotels 
are running far from capacity. 


Selling a Convention to New York 
State Telephone People. 

Advertising Age of Chicago thus re- 
ports the 11th annual meeting of the Up- 
State Telephone Association, held in 
Jamestown May 26, 27 and 28. 

Scandal Sheet Helps to “Sell” Annual 
Meeting. 

Acting on the theory that conventions 
have to be “sold,” the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., put on a 
campaign which resulted in a_ record- 
breaking attendance at the 11th annual 
meeting of the Up-State Telephone Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

A “subpoena” was issued to telephone 
executives in five states. This was fol- 
lowed by a letter written on cellophane, 
warning members that the convention 
would probably be terrible, but that if they 
insisted on coming, they had better bring 
their golf togs. 

When the convention opened, members 
were regaled by two editions of the “Up- 
Start Convention News,” issued in tabloid 
newspaper format. Members were libeled 
without restraint in both editorial and ad- 
vertising columns. 

Both issues of the paper sold for ten 
cents. The extra carrying a supposed ac- 
count of the proceedings reported: “Meet- 
ing Ends in Near Riot.” 

As a climax, speeches were barred at 
the annual banquet. 


Telephone Calls Increase in Mary- 
land in First Three Months. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., reports telephone 
calls originating in Baltimore during March 
(including toll and long distance) totaled 
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18,627,268, an increase of 2.75 per cent 
over the 18,129,413 calls in the like 1931 
month. 

For the first three months telephone calls 
numbered 52,873,112 against 52,267,476 in 
the 1931 quarter, an increase of 1.15 per 
cent. 


Telephone Column Appears 


Weekly in Local Newspapers. 

“Telephone Cross Talk” is the title of 
an advertising column being used weekly 
in the morning and evening local news- 
papers by the Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Conducted much in the 
style of well-known newspaper columnists, 
it contains features designed to “sell” the 
telephone company to the community, more 
particularly to the women. Of course, the 
column is conducted by a woman. 

Intimate talks with telephone subscrib- 
ers, bits of news about the telephone com- 
pany, and instances of proof of the value 
of a telephone in various emergencies, are 
all contained in the column. Likewise, 
pithy quotations from various newspapers 
and magazines on topics pertinent to the 
day are interspersed in the column to in- 
sure reader interest. 

Mention is made occasionally of various 
local business concerns; a good word be- 
ing said of some particular item or prod- 
uct. This is expected to help create a 
friendly atmosphere. 

The column has a distinctive “mast- 
head”—“Telephone Cross-Talk” in large 
type takes two lines; the words “Short Cir- 
cuits” between which is a cut of Eunice 
Varley Carlson, the conductress, are next 
in the column over her signature, and then 
the words: “This column is paid for and 
conducted in the interest of the Jamestown 
Telephone Corporation.” Miss Carlson is 
an employe of the company and gets a 
real “kick” out of being a full-fledged 
columnist. 

Considerable interest has already been 
manifested as shown by the number of 
comments and letters received, both criticiz- 
ing and praising the idea. 

“Whether or not the plan will work,” 
says John H. Wright, vice-president of 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp., “remains 
to be seen. The column has already cre- 
ated much more interest than was antici- 
pated. 

“Newspaper readers are wondering as 
to the real object, the motive back of 
the column. Inquiries are being made of 
employes of the company, which show it 
is creating reader interest, and that is 
what we are after. 

To accomplish the desired results by 
means of display advertising in the daily 
newspapers would be practically impos- 
sible for the reason that so many women 
do not read utility advertising. This plan 
was decided upon after numerous confer- 
ences in which various plans were dis- 
cussed.” 











Keeping Fit--A Valuable Health Talk 


Good Health Dependent Upon Good Social Habits: Proper Nourishment, 
Correct Posture, Exercise, Sufficient Sleep, Ventilation and Proper Cloth- 
ing—Paper Read Before Traffic Conference at the Iowa Telephone Convention 


By Adelaide Rogers, 


Personnel Supervisor, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Des Moines, lowa 


The time which has been alloted to me 
for the discussion of keeping fit is far too 
short to do it justice. Well-being is de- 
pendent upon so many things that months, 
instead of minutes, are required to stress 
the importance of it, so my task as I 
see it is to point out briefly some of the 
things that we are required to do by Nature 
in order to keep fit. 

We have the right to assume that we 
are all born with sound minds and bodies, 
but whether we maintain these gifts to a 
high grade of efficiency depends entirely 
upon the investments we make each day in 
our bank of well-being. One of the very 
important deposits is health. We can con- 
tribute to good health by practicing good 
social habits, more commonly spoken of as 
health habits, and these social habits have 
to do with: 


First, proper nourishment of the body, 
for this human machine, like any master 
machine, cannot run properly unless it re- 
ceives the proper fuel. A good slogan to 
remember in connection with proper nour- 
ishment is: “The right kind of food in the 
right amount at the right time.” 

When we speak of the right kind of 
food, we simply mean variety. By eating 
a variety of foods, you may feel fairly 
assured that you are including in your diet 
such necessary food elements as vitamins, 
which are so necessary to stimulate growth, 
regulate body processes, and promote gen- 
eral good health; minerals, which are im- 
portant in the formation of bone and teeth; 
roughage, which stimulates a_ healthy 
digestive tract; and plenty of good, plain 
water. 

Without sufficient water, the food taken 
into the body cannot be digested readily 
nor can the waste products and poisons be 
disposed of properly. Water assists in 
making the food we eat soluble so that it 
may enter into the blood stream which car- 
ries the nutritive elements to the various 
parts of the body. It also dilutes certain 
poisons, making them less potent. 

If we include, in. our’ food for a day, 
one pint of milk, either as a beverage or in 
foods, at least two raw vegetables, one 
cooked vegetable besides potatoes; at least 
one serving of, fruit, either canned or 
fresh; a whole-grain product as muffins, 
bread or cereal, and at least eight glasses 
of water, we will have included all of the 
important food elements needed for the 
proper functioning of the body. 

The amount of food we eat is an indi- 


vidual problem, since age, size and occupa- 
tion have a very definite bearing on the 
amount. As you perhaps know, the amount 
of food we eat is measured by what is 
known as a calorie. The average office girl 
doing work similar to ours requires about 
2,500 calories daily, while a laborer doing 
manual work requires from 3,500 to 4,000 
calories daily. The underweight and over- 
weight individuals have a different prob- 
lem and the number of calories they would 








Desirable Self-Discipline. 

The desirable kind of discipline is the 
kind that comes from within, which con- 
sists in the power of pursuing a distant 
object steadily, foregoing and suffering 
many things on the way. This involves 
the subordination of impulse to will, the 
power of directing action by large crea- 
tive desires even at moments when they 
are not vividly alive. 

Without this, no serious ambition, 
good or bad, can be realized; no con- 
sistent purpose can dominate.—Bertrand 
Russell. 








need would vary. However, since we are 
dealing with only the normal girl, we will 
not go into the details of their cases. 

In our community, there are three meals 
planned daily—breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner. It may interest you to know that 
it takes some foods from four to six hours 
to completely digest, and for this reason 
these meal hours have intervals of about 
six hours—in order to give the digestive 
tract time to properly digest the food and 
some time to rest. So when we indulge in 
these “in-between” snacks very often we 
are punishing the digestive tract by over- 
working it; and, more than that, it is these 
“in-between” snacks that put on the extra 
pounds. 

The second social habit, which is very 
sadly neglected, is good posture. The ab- 
dominal muscles of the body are supported 
only by correct posture. Incorrect posture 
can throw every system of the body out of 
position and seriously retard their normal 
function, while good posture is an aid to 
the digestive, circulatory, respiratory and 
nervous systems. 

Good posture also has an artistic value, 
for the attractiveness of one’s appearance 
is always improved by one’s physical bear- 
ing. Posture is sometimes associated with 
the character ‘of an individual. It reflec‘s 
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poise, grace, dignity, confidence, self- 
reliance and many of those attributes that 
contribute to that thing which, for want 
of a better expression, we very often call 
“charm.” 

The third social habit is exercise, prefer- 
ably in the fresh air. This can be made a 
recreational habit. We all need to develop 
a recreational habit to divert the mind, as 
well as the body, from the routine of the 
day’s job. These exercises may be taken 
in the form of golfing, swimming, tennis, 
hiking, or any outdoor sport; one of the 
most beneficial yet least expensive, exer- 
cises is walking. 

The thing we must remember especially 
in setting-up exercises is that they must be 
rational and regular to be most effective. 
Exercise, as you know, tones the muscles 
of the body and does much toward making 
good posture a habit. 

The fourth social habit is sufficient sleep 
and, in this connection, undoubtedly we 
have all been offenders occasionally. Deep 
sleep, and by that we mean undisturbed 
sleep, is particularly needed by the nervous 
system because during sleep is the only 
time the nervous system completely relaxes. 

You perhaps are familiar with the prac- 
tice followed by railroad companies of 
sending an engine from one point to an- 
other and at the terminating point they run 
engine No. 1 into what is known as a 
roundhouse to undergo inspection and re- 
pair, while engine No. 2 carries the train 
on. 

This is exactly what the human body 
must do. It must rest for Mother Nature’s 
inspection and repair; and, more than that, 
it needs a reserve of rest to build up a 
resistance to the many diseases with which 
it comes in contact daily, so when people 
say, “Six hours of sleep is all I need to 
carry on my day’s work,” you might remind 
them of the reserve. 

The fifth social habit is living and work- 
ing in well-ventilated rooms. The word 
“ventilation” comes from the Latin term 
meaning wind. It is important to have 
fresh air in gentle motion in the room in 
order to carry off the poisonous air expelled 
by breathing and supply oxygen or pure 
air to the lungs. This cannot be accom- 
plished unless windows are open from the 
top and bottom on either side of the room. 
Opening the windows from the top and 
bottom allows the fresh air to enter and 
the stagnant air, which is overhead, to 
escape. 
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Health exponents consider 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit the proper temperature of a 
room for healthful breathing. If you find 
that the office management is interested in 
your well-being and maintains a tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees in your office and you 
feel uncomfortable, it is due to one of two 
reasons—either you are not sufficiently 
dressed or your home is kept at about 80 
degrees, which is far too hot for health. 
Hot air tends to break the tender mem- 
brane of the nasal passages and makes one 
more susceptible to respiratory ills. 

The sixth social habit is proper clothing. 
By this is meant clean, porous clothing 
which allows the body freedom of motion 
and porous enough for ventilating pur- 
poses. The body is constantly throwing off 
poisons through the skin and, for this rea- 
son, clean clothing is an important factor. 
In this day and age, low heels and plain 
tailored sport dresses are what the well- 
dressed business girl will wear, so we 
are in luck when it comes to dressing 
hygienically. 

These six daily health habits merely 
touch on the requirements of a sound body 
and mind. If we add to these the right 
kind of companionship we will have started 
a fairly good health program. However, 
we must remember that health is only our 
first deposit in the bank of well-being. 

Our second deposit is environment. Here 
two groups of people are concerned: the 
management of an organization and the 
employe. In the designing of our telephone 
company buildings, the management spends 
much time and thought planning for the 
health, convenience and comfort of its 
employes. 

Large, spacious operating rooms are de- 
signed in the newer buildings with plenty 
of ventilation and light. Operators’ chairs 
are designed to assist the employes in 
maintaining correct posture. 

Pleasant restrooms are provided where 
the employes may relax when off duty; 
and in many of our larger offices, dining 
rooms are furnished where good, whole- 
some food is served at a very low cost. 
Housekeepers are employed to constantly 
look after the sanitary conditions of the 
quarters. No employe is required to work 
an undesirable number of hours. 

In short, as far as the physical conditions 
of the work are concerned, I do not believe 
it. is too much to say that, as compared 
with other industries of a similar type of 
work, the telephone companies are a little 
above the average. 

Perhaps you are wondering what part 
the individual employe has to do with the 
physical environment of an office. Each 
employe has it within her power to either 
add to or detract from the morale of an 
office. The way in which she tolerates new 
ideas and puts them into effect, the way she 
cooperates with other employes, her desire 
to become proficient in her work, and the 
desire to help a new employe, all have a 
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very decided effect upon the “working 
environment.” 

Undoubtedly you have had at some time 
or other the sad experience of working 
with someone who just could not see the 
bright side of life; and perhaps you have 
also noticed that a whole office force has 
been affected by this one unpleasant and 
complaining person. 

In our work we come in contact with the 
public, through the voice, and the voice is 
the reflector of the inner feeling. If the 
mental attitude is not right, neither will the 
voice be right, and a subscriber will feel 
that he is not getting the service for which 
he is paying. We should remember that 
“the voice with a smile” is the voice worth 
while when everything goes dead wrong, 
so we will add to our social habits good 
mental attitude, and we will have taken 
two steps toward “well-being.” 


The third investment, which is of no less 
importance than the other two, is a well- 
organized thrift plan. Somewhere I have 
read that “A wise individual is he who so 
regulates his income and outgo that emer- 
gencies are provided for. He knows the 
meaning of peace of mind. His head is up, 
his step is brisk, he is master and not the 
slave of circumstance.” 

Worry is one of health’s greatest foes. 
If I were to ask you what you thought the 
greatest source of worry is, I am quite cer- 
tain you would answer, “financial worry.” 
Budgeting, like forming health habits, is 
really fun if it is done systematically and 
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if you realize it will give you peace of 
mind and ultimate happiness. It is really 
surprising how your income will cover 
your expenditures when you do budget. 

Correct budgeting is simply a plan of es- 
timating your expense in relation to your in- 
come and then making sure that you stay 
within the limits of your estimate. A 
thrift program does not mean depriving 
yourself of all of the world’s luxuries. On 
the contrary, it provides for a _ certain 
amount of them, but also provides for a 
rainy day. 

Many people jot down every penny they 
ever spend and think they have the reins 
of economy in their hands. However, if 
at the end of the year they find that they 
have spent all their income and have saved 
nothing, what good has their expense ac- 
counting done them? As Benjamin Frank- 
lin said: “For age and want, save while 
you may. No morning sun lasts a whole 
day.” 

In outlining our investments, you will 
probably notice that we mentioned health 
first, environment second, and thrift third, 
but this does not illustrate their relative im- 
portance. Otherwise, they would be on a 
par because they are inseparable. One is 
dependent upon the other, just as the vari- 
ous systems of the body ere dependent upon 
each other for proper functioning. 

In order for each one of us to enjoy life 
to its fullest—to keep fit, so to speak—we 
should invest in healthfulness, happiness, 
and thriftiness. They go hand in hand. 
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TIDING OVER 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Business is fortunate in having so much experience in its personnel to tide 
it over until these trying days are gone. Experience counts a great deal in these 
days of retrenchment. The experienced employe is more likely to be retained 
in business than the one who is newer in the service, because the latter requires 


But when times swing back to normal again, I hope business organizations 
will infuse some new blood into their personnel. I believe there is a certain 
amount of risk in maintaining an over-balanced amount of experience in an 
organization. Some of it is likely to grow stale. Some of it is likely to domi- 
nate. Experience that is sufficient unto itself is rarely renewed. It goes round 
and round, doing just the same things in the same way, gradually wearing 


When new methods are introduced, such experience exclaims: “This won't 
work! Our present methods have carried us through fair and foul weather 
times. Now you suggest changing. Why?” 

Such experience is tied and bound to yesterday. It hampers progress 
because its vision is narrowed down to a thin, hard line between itself and 


There was a time when such experience believed and advocated that the 
world was flat. How it scoffed at the new idea that the world was round. 
There is no way of knowing how long it hampered progress. But finally, open- 
minded experience and new blood, working together, proved that the world is 


Morac: If experience would not be relegated to the rocking chair, it must 
keep its eyes and ears educated. What a fine combination experience and new 
blood would make in business personnel. 



































Latest Telephone News From England 


Continued Increase in Number of Telephone Subscribers in Great Britain 
Despite Decreased Purchasing Power of the People—It is Proudly Claimed 
That ‘Telephones Are Facing the Depression’’—Some Interesting News Items 


By TELEPHONY'’S Special London Correspondent 


The greatest tribute that can be paid 
to the improved telephone service in Great 
Britain is reflected in the continued in- 
crease in the number of telephone sub- 
That the increase is concomitant 
with a very real industrial and financial 
depression enhances its value. The devel- 
opment is not, however, circumscribed 
within the limits of a mere arithmetical 
total of telephone subscribers. It reaches 
into the sphere of new construction, and 
the extension of existing services both at 
home and abroad. 


scribers. 


Telephones Face the Depression. 

Thus, in view of the more intensive use 
of the telephone service between Great 
Britain and other European countries, prep- 
arations are being made for the laying of 
additional cables to connect with the French 
and Belgian systems. Work is to begin 
at once on the construction of a new “re- 
peater” station in the county of Kent, at 
an estimated cost of about $30,000. Ex- 
tension and development certainly seem to 
be the most courageous and effective way 
of combating depression. 

At home, no fewer than 5,500 addi- 
tional telephones were installed during 
April, the last month for which statistics 
have been collated. This increase main- 
tains the average of 5,000 or 6,000 new 
telephones per month, an average which 
seems to persist notwithstanding the de- 
creased purchasing power of so many 
British citizens. 

An analysis of the aggregate of tele- 
phones shows that, of Great Britain’s 2,- 
059,751 telephones, 771,787 were operating 
in London, and 1,287,964 in provincial dis- 
tricts. An increase in traffic is, of course, 
to be expected. 

Inland long distance calls during Feb- 
ruary (no subsequent statistics have been 
published) leaped up to a total of 9,601,- 
182, which represents an advance of 658,- 
705, or 7.4 per cent on the total for the 
corresponding period of last year. Inter- 
national calls during the same month num- 
bered 101,006, and show an increase of 
8,877, or 9.6 per cent over February, 1931. 

Meanwhile, the thousandth automatic 
telephone exchange in the country has been 
opened near London at Harrow, noted as 
the home of the famous school of that 
name. Dr. Norwood, its head master, who 
put through the first call, used a golden 
telephone—a charming defiance of a de- 
pression which has been so largely caused 
by that commodity, gold—and said that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the 


telephone will be part of the natural fur- 
niture of every single house in the country. 

It is interesting to note that the new 
exchange has been called Byron in memory 
of the famous poet’s schooldays at Har- 
row School. 

We can sum up, in short, by saying that 
contraction in the telephone service is not 
readily apparent. Telephones are facing 
the depression. 

Famous Airplane Rings Up Train. 

On May 21, wireless telephonic commu- 
nication was established between the Fly- 
ing Scotsman train, traveling at 85 miles 
an hour on its way to Glasgow from Lon- 
don, and the Imperial Airways liner Her- 
acles, the largest regular passenger air- 
plane in the world. This feat has never 
before been accomplished in Great Britain. 

Both were carrying a Marconi aircraft 
transmitter and five-valve receiver all in 
one. The train’s power came from the 
train dynamo through a rotary transfor- 
mer; the airplane’s from a windmill gen- 
erator. The airplane had a long trailing 
aerial; the train, a 30-foot wire inside 
the van. 

Reception was comparatively 
although broken when the train went 
through railway stations or into tunnels. 

Blind Telephonists. 

More than 100 blind ex-soldiers are now 
working at telephone exchanges all over 
the country as expert switchboard oper- 
ators. 

Some are employed by private firms, 
others by government departments and 
a few by hospitals. 

Great interest in their training has been 
taken by Captain Ian Fraser, the blind 
member of Parliament. “The blind ex- 
service man,” he said recently, “has a 
splendid memory for voices. If a cus- 
tomer rings up after three or four months’ 
silence, he is pleased to find that he is 
remembered right away. 

“When he is trained, he is taught short- 
hand so that he can take notes of mes- 
sages. He writes down all the numbers 
in Braille. It usually takes about a year 
to learn the work.” 

Courageous Telephone Girls. 

The immense dislocation caused by recent 
floods in England was responsible for dem- 
onstrating the really super-adaptability of 
telephone operators. 

Towns were completely cut off and ex- 
changes flooded more than four feet deep. 
In a flooded telephone exchange near the 
town of Derby telephone girls in bathing 
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clear, 


costumes sat with water up to their waists 
to carry on their work. In Derby itself 
1,200 lines were put out of service, and 
the staff of 80 girl operators had to be 
carried on the backs of men attendants 
through the floods to reach their posts. 


England and Continent Linked by 
Many Direct Circuits. 
During the past year, the 100th through 
telephone circuit connecting England and 
the continent of Europe was brought into 
use. At present, there are 108 of these 

circuits working. 

Ten years ago the only channels of tele- 
phonic communication between England 
and the mainland of Europe comprised 23 
circuits to northern France and Belgium. 
Shortly thereafter the first Anglo-Dutch 
circuit was opened for service. 

Now, instead of being practically lim- 
ited as formerly to communication with 
Brussels, Antwerp, Paris, Lille, Boulogne 
and Calais, with connections somewhat 
undependable with Marseilles and Switz- 
erland, the British telephone subscriber can 
speak with practically every country in 
Europe, with the exception of some of the 
Balkan States. The majority of these 
countries are served by through circuits, 
while service to the more easterly ones is 
switched via exchanges in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. 

There are now 36 telephone circuits con- 
necting England with France, 23 with 
Germany, 15 with Holland, 14 with Bel- 
gium, seven with Switzerland, three with 
Spain, three with Sweden, two with Italy, 
and one each with Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark and Norway. 
Of the through circuits, 31 terminate in 
Paris, nine in Berlin, seven in Hamburg, 
nine in Amsterdam, and eight in Brussels. 

Submarine cables between England and 
the continent are laid at the joint cost of 
the British Post Office and the foreign 
administrations concerned. 


Forest Fire Suppression Aided by 
Telephone Construction. 

As an aid to fire suppression in the 14,- 
000,000 acres of forest lands in Wisconsin 
under protection of the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department, 276 additional miles 
of telephone lines have been put in service 
in preparation for the 1932 fire season. 

These new telephone lines are for the 
purpose of connecting all of the state’s 
110 fire towers with the substations, dis- 
trict headquarters, towns and settlements. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Suit Filed Against Bell Companies 
in Sound Reproduction Case. 

The Stanley Co. of America, Inc., filed 
suit in federal court in Wilmington, Del., 
on June 27 against the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., and Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., alleging violation of the 
Clayton anti-monopoly act. 

The complainant attacks the validity and 
legality of an agreement under which it 
obtained use of sound-reproducing equip- 
ment for theaters. 

The bill alleges the defendants have 
unlawfully conspired to monopolize the 
interstate business of supplying recording 
equipment to producers of talking motion 
pictures and reproducing equipment for 
theaters. 

The bill contends the Stanley company 
has been damaged to the extent of $1,- 
500,000 by reason of acts of the defend- 
ants and asks the court to decree the 
agreement illegal. 


Cross-Examination of City Wit- 
nesses in Illinois Bell Case. 

The greater part of three days was taken 
in a tedious cross-examination of R. C. 
Rainwater, examiner of accounts for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, by Edward 
T. Blackman, special counsel for the tele- 
phone company in the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Chicago rate case. 

C. G. Hill, of J. G. Wray & Co., was 
cross-examined on June 15 by C. M. Brace- 
len, vice-president and general counsel of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
In his direct testimony Mr. Hill had shown 
how by his method the life of telephone 
plant would be longer than that as figured 
by the telephone company. 

Using Mr. Bracelen’s illustration of Mr. 
Hill’s method and assuming two central 
offices, one with a 20-year life and the 
other with a 40-year life, the life accord- 
ing to the company method would be 26.67 
years, while the average life according to 
Mr. Hill’s method would be 30 years. By 
the company’s method then, the deprecia- 
tion would be 3/80ths and by Mr. Hill’s 
1/30th. 

It was then shown by Mr. Bracelen that 
in the case of these two buildings by Mr. 
Hill’s method money would be acquired 
too slowly during the first 20 years, and 
because of this the rate would have to be 
too high during the last 20 years after 
one building had been retired. 

It was then brought out that a large 
group of buildings of the Illinois Bell com- 
pany are not convertible to the dial system. 


This group has a life of about 18 years. 
The buildings which are convertible are 
expected to have a life of about 36 years. 
According to this, it was shown that the 
company would be acquiring money too 
slowly during the life of the shorter-life 
buildings, and would have to make up for 
it later. 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Rain- 
water on June 15, 16 and 17, a large 
amount of time was spent in investigating 
the arithmetic applied by him in his ex- 
hibits on A. T. & T. Co. records. The 
return to the American company on 
various items making up its full account 
had to be shown by Mr. Rainwater in 
his direct testimony. 

The return on its investment in tele- 
phone instruments which the associated 
companies had rented was expressed in a 
percentage of the stock of the American 
company, and the method of computing 
this percentage was questioned  thor- 
oughly to prevent any erroneous con- 
clusions. 

In the city exhibits purporting to show 
the financial aid rendered to the Illinois 
Bell company as compared to other asso- 
ciated Bell companies in proportion to the 
moneys paid to the A. T. & T. Co., the 
advisability of lumping dividends at 8 
per cent and interest on loans at 6 per 
cent was questioned by Mr. Blackman. 
It was clear as to what the exhibit was 
intended to show, however, so this mat- 
ter was not pressed at that time. 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 19. 

1. If an acknowledgment is not received, 
ring back immediately and pass your 
order again. After your order has been 
acknowledged, if the called station has 
not answered and you have not re- 
ceived a report at the end of one 
minute and a half from the time your 
order was acknowledged, ring and 
say: “Is the number da?” 


a Wes. 

3. Yes. 

4. This work is done by the toll center 
operator. 


5. We determine the point-to-point posi- 
tion in our office designated for calls 
routed over the terminating circuit 
group, and enter this number, encircled, 
on the face of the ticket in the upper 
right-hand corner. When the TTC TX 
says, for example, “Collect. This is 
operator 14,” we enter, “passed to pr 
14 (time)” in the space for reports. 
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On June 18, C. R. Whitford of Touche, 
Niven & Co. testified as to the time put 
in by employes of that organization in 
getting information from the Western 
Electric Co. The number of hours thus 
spent totaled a large amount. 

G. B. McCann, of the same firm, testi- 
fied on June 18 relative to delays in ob- 
taining the information requested from the 
Western Electric Co. 


In the cross-examination by Mr. Black- 
man on June 20 and 21 it was shown that 
the Western Electric Co. was operating 
on a five-day week and that on two Sat- 
urdays, one holiday and six evenings in a 
two-weeks’ period, the company had kept 
its office open in order to give him in- 
formation requested. It was also shown 
that five Western Electric men spent 36 
days in cooperating with John S. Hagberg 
of Touche, Niven & Co. to provide infor- 
mation desired. 


Letters from the Western Electric Co., 
identified by Mr. McCann, explained that 
other information asked required consider- 
able work and for various reasons could 
not be given immediately but would be 
supplied as promptly as possible. Despite 
the exhibits to the contrary, Mr. McCann 
insisted that delays had been incurred in 
providing him information. 

On June 20, W. H. Hammond, chief ac- 
countant of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, was cross-examined by Mr. Brace- 
len on his testimony relative to the finan- 
cial return on public utilities and also their 
financing. 

K. E. Tholin, chief examiner of ac- 
counts for the commission, was cross- 
examined on June 20 and 21 by Mr. Brace- 
len on the per cent condition of the prop- 
erty and the formula he used in arriving 
at that condition. Depreciation and mainte- 
nance also figured in the cross-examina- 
tion. 


On June 22 and 23, J. G. Wray, of Chi- 
cago, testified regarding sales by the West- 
ern Electric Co. to the Illinois Bell com- 
pany as compared with sales to the Bell 
System. A number of charts were intro- 
duced as exhibits. Testimony regarding 
the rate of depreciation and percentage 
condition of the company’s plant was 
offered together with charts and other ex- 
hibits. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Wray was 
deferred until June 27, the hearing being 
adjourned by Judge Wilkerson because of 
the sudden illness of Attorney B. F. Gold- 
stein of counsel for the city of Chicago. 

On June 27 Mr. Wray was cross-exam- 
ined by Mr. Blackman, counsel of the 
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Illinois Bell company, regarding various 
parts of his testimony. 

Karl L. Tholin, of the accounting divi- 
sion of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
followed Mr. Wray on the stand and was 
questioned by Attorney Goldstein. He 
added to and amplified his previous testi- 
mony regarding central office equipment. 
He also told of difficulty in obtaining in- 
formation from the Bell companies. Cross- 
examination was by Mr. Blackman. 


Dates Set Kansas Hearings in 
Southwestern Bell Investigation. 
Hearings in the investigation of the 

Kansas Public Service Commission into the 

rates, regulations and practices of the 

Southwest Bell Telephone Co. will open in 

Topeka on July 14. 

The order of the commission, issued 
June 15, authorizing the investigation, set 
out that if any of the matters under in- 
vestigation shall be found unjust, discrim- 
inatory or otherwise in violation of the 
state public utility act, or commission 
orders, the commission “shall make such 
corrective orders as shall be just and 
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reasonable.” The investigation is to be 
divided into three parts, summarized’ as 
follows: 

Part A: Reasonableness of practices, 
acts, services and charges entering into the 
services of the company to various news- 
papers and to the Associated Press within 
the state in the distribution of the press 
associa‘ion’s news “and to the effect of 
such charges and practices upon the basic 
rates in Kansas.” 

Part B: Reasonableness of all special 
service, charges and practices, filed as gen- 
eral exchange tariffs, which are not made 
a part of the basic: rate. 

Part C: Reasonableness of all rates, joint 
rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, classifica- 
tions, regulations, practices, acts and serv- 
ice which enter into said basic rate. 

Hearing on Part A of the investigation 
was set for July 14, Part B on July 26, 
and Part C on August 9, all in Topeka. 
The commission directed under Part C that 
the telephone company should be prepared 
to give information relative to reasonable- 
ness of the practices and charges made 
by the Hutchinson telephone exchange. 


Interstate Commission Order 


Decision Given in Case Brought by Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co., of Poteau, Okla., Charging Southwestern Bell With 
Violations of Interstate Commerce Act—Complaint Dismissed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 17 issued an order dismissing the 
complaint of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. of Poteau, Okla., against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., al- 
leging failure and refusal of the latter to 
connect with and permit use of the com- 
plainant’s toll lines between Poteau and 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

The commission held that the actions of 
the Southwestern Bell company complained 
of by the Oklahoma-Arkansas company 
were not unduly prejudicial or preferential, 
no competition being shown. The conclu- 
sions of the commission differ from those 
recommended in the report proposed by the 
examiner who heard the testimony in the 
case. 

The history of this controversy between 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas company and the 
Southwestern Bell dates back to 1927 and 
has been fully covered in various issues of 
TELEPHONY. A complaint was filed with 
the Interstate commission on April 27, 
1931, by the Oklahoma-Arkansas company 
alleging discrimination against it and the 
locality served by it by the Southwestern 
Bell in violation of section 13 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The complaint further alleged that the 
physical connection sought to be re-estab- 
lished at Fort Smith by order of the Inter- 
state commission was an “instrumentality 
and facility and service in connection with 
the receipt, forwarding and delivering of 
messages” in interstate commerce, subject 


to the order, direction and control of the 
commission and that the refusal of the 
Southwestern Bell to restore the connec- 
tion and receive messages in interstate com- 
merce was a violation of the defendant’s 
obligation and duty under section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act. A violation of 
a section of the act relative to rates was 
also alleged. } 

The commission‘ stated that the evidence 
bearing upon reasonableness and propriety 
of the rates charged was much too meager 
to enable it to make a determination. There 
is a clear distinction between rates and 
division of rates, the commission stated, 
and the interstate commerce act does not 
relate to divisions., 

The Southwestérn Bell challenged the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate commission 
to entertain any portion of the complaint. 
The commission quoted sections of the in- 
terstate commerce act showing its 
authority. 

The complaint does not bring in issue 
any rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation or practice made or imposed by 
authority of any state and does not fall 
within the purview of section 13 (3) of 
the act, the commission stated. Under sec- 
tion 3 (1) of the act, which relates to dis- 
criminations and undue preference, the 
commission held that a situation of preju- 
dice or preference between common car- 
riers is not comprehended by the provisions 
of section 3 (1). 

The allegations under section 3 (1) were 
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that the Southwestern Bell company has 
been and is discriminating, first, against the 
Poteau company, and, second, against the 
locality served by it, to the undue prefer- 
ence of, first, the Three States Telephone 
Co., and, second, certain communities in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

“The record is barren,” the commission 
states, “of any evidence tending to show 
prejudice or preference as between locali- 
ties or communities, and complainant’s evi- 
dence was directed almost entirely to this 
allegation as it relates to undue prejudice 
against itself and preference of the Three 
States company. The latter company owns 
and operates telephones lines in Arkansas. 
The undue prejudice and preference which 
the Southwestern Bell company is here 
alleged to be practicing, therefore, is be- 
tween two common carriers engaged in the 
transmission of intelligence by telephone. 
It is extremely doubtful whether section 3 
(1) could be interpreted as applying to a 
discrimination between common carriers. 

“The legislative history of this paragraph 
of section 3 appears to support the view 
that discrimination between shippers was 
the only thing aimed at. If this were not 
so, the provisions of section 3 (3), which 
specifically prohibit discrimination between 
carriers of passengers or property, would 
seem to be superfluous.” 


“But conceding our jurisdiction for the 
moment,” the commission continues, “we 
can not find for complainant upon the 
merits. For more than 28 years prior to 
January 22, 1928, there was an active physi- 
cal connection at Fort Smith between the 
toll lines of the Poteau company extend- 
ing from Poteau to Fort Smith, and also 
an active physical connection at Poteau be- 
tween the toll lines of the Southwestern 
Bell company extending from Fort Smith 
to Poteau. 

“These physical connections and the joint 
interstate telephone business were governed 
by contracts making provision for the tolls 
to be charged. Each contract contained a 
provision for cancelaltion by either party 
upon 30 to 90 days’ notice.” 

The latest contract, that of 1923, re- 
mained in full force until it was terminated 
on January 14, 1928, by notice served by 
the Southwestern Bell company in accord- 
ance with the contract’s provisions. The 
contract covered both intrastate business in 
Oklahoma and interstate business through 
Fort Smith, and its termination was ap- 
proved by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission. The termination came about 
through the inability of the contracting 
parties to further agree. 

The Southwestern Bell company in- 
stalled a toll switchboard in Poteau on 
January 22, 1928, so that it could intercept 
all calls involving the use of its toll lines to 
Fort Smith, McAlester, Okla., and Spiro, 
Okla. It declined to recognize calls reach- 
ing Fort Smith over the complainant com- 


(Please turn to page 34.) 
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Common Battery Switchboard 
Accessible --- Dependable 


LIFT OFF COVER FOR LINE 


RELAY GATE 
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An ideal switchboard for the small community. 
Furnished in one- and two-position sections. 


Improved plugs, jacks and keys. Relays and re- 
peating coils engineered to new low losses. 


Equipped with common battery, magneto or con- 


Tepe Rea RAAA Le 2 vertible line signals. 


Wired for eighteen low loss common battery or uni- 
versal cord circuits. 


Automatic or Manual ringing. 


Cord test circuit and line transmission test pad 
standard equipment. 


Write for further particulars. 


Leieh Eleetrie Co. 
GENOA, ILL. 











TRANSMISSION NETWORKS 


AND 


WAVE FILTERS 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B. S., M. S. 
Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratorire 


The calculation and de- 
sign of telephone net- 
works and wave filters 
are fully presented in 
this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 
It embodies the most 
recent developments in 
this field as well as the 
standard practice. 


“The Telephone Equip- 
ment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,” 
“Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting 
Engineering” are a few 
of the subjects capably 
discussed in this val- 
uable book. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 

We recommend it as of great interest and value to every 
telephone man. 612 pages—6%x9 %4—Cloth—Illustrated—$6.50. 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 





POLE QUALITY 
is the ONLY TRUE 
POLE ECONOMY 


The makers of Black Beauty 
Poles are proud of their repu- 
tation of being “the highest- 
priced telephone poles in the 
world.” In the face of years of 
competitive efforts, this is 
merely another way of saying 
that Black Beauty Poles are the highest quality 
telephone poles available. 


And today, when economy is paramount, Black 
Beauty quality stands more apparent than ever as 
the only true measure of pole economy. You 
cannot fight sleet storms, fungi, and other pole 
enemies with a “price discount." Make sure that 
your specifications read "Black Beauty Poles", too. 
And above all, do not say "or oasdiedeil because 
Black Beauty quality has no equivalent. 


TEXAS CREOSOTING CO. 


Orange, Texas 


Exclusive Distributors: American Automatic Electric Sales Company 
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Navy’s New Airship’s Telephone System | ' 
fe 
U.S. S. Macon (ZRS-5), Sister Ship of U. S. S. Akron, to be Equipped With c 
Telephone System Providing for an Ultimate Capacity of 22 Stations—Con- . 4 
struction of Airship and Some Operating Features of Telephone System } 
By W. A. Chapin, , 3% 
Sales Engineer, American Automatic Electric Sales Co., Chicago, IIl. ; : 
A complete automatic telephone ex- 
change above the clouds! At first thought c 
this sounds like a fantastic dream, but it p 
will become a reality when the newest i! 
United States navy airship, the U. S. S. 0 
Macon, is completed. Now in process of t 
construction by the Goodyear-Zeppelin v 
Corp., this new lighter-than-air ship, also c 
known as the ZRS-5, is a sister ship of ; 
the U. S. S. Akron placed in service the n 
latter part of 1931 and is identical with it p 
in size and shape. v 
The new ship will be only slightly longer 
than the famous “Graf Zeppelin,” but due s 
to its greater diameter will have almost s 
twice the gas capacity. Its lifting power t 
is thus almost twice that of the German b 
ship, giving it a cruising range without re- tl 
fuelling of 10,580 miles as compared to 
6,125 miles of which the “Graf Zeppelin” is P 
capable. e 
While it is designed and to be equipped d 
primarily for military use, it is estimated 
that it could easily be converted into a n 
passenger-carrying ship providing unusu- h 
ally comfortable and roomy accommoda- d 
tions for upwards of 100 people, the actual . 
number depending, of course, upon the 1S 
weight of the fuel required for any cer- : 
s 
tain route which it might have to travel. tl 
The safety features of the U. S. S. a 
Macon will be unusual. The first and prob- r 
ably most important is the use of helium ° 
for inflation. The use of this inert, non- 
inflammable, non-explosive gas decreases a 
the fire risk to almost negligible propor- : 
) 





tions. The danger of fire from ignition 
of gasoline fumes or liquid from possible 
leakage from storage tanks has been very 
strictly guarded against by the use of fire- 
proof engine-room walls, elaborate fire- d 
fighting systems, careful attention to ven- 
tilation to prevent accumulation of fumes 
and gas-tight electrical connections. 
Structural strength throughout has been 
designed to be far in excess of older types 
of ships, so that an unusual factor of 


Sey Sa A Bf : : ; p N 
ate] yw > . sas s Sr safety is provided for the strains which 
“= The WENT ee 1. eee ai tite. aa "are encountered in sudden storms, squalls, | 
; Fars ti ae eng Sars Ss Pama ; etc. 


Accessibility in the U. S. S. Macon will 
be complete, every part of the ship being 
readily reached and capable of being re- 
\ X A paired even while the ship is in motion. 

This feature, coupled with the well-known 


By Comparing the Men Standing on the Ground with Towering Framework of Airship Zeppelin principle of many separate gas 
Above, Some Idea May be Obtained of Its Gigantic Size. containers and triple-layer hull construc- 
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tion, makes the possibility of dangerous 
loss of gas while en route a remote one. 

As a necessary feature contributing not 
only to safety, but to the routine operation 
of the ship under all conditions, a telephone 
system with an ultimate capacity of 22 
stations will be installed in the U. S. S. 
Macon. When installed and utilized to its 
maximum capacity, this will be the largest 
telephone exchange in operation “in the 
air.” 

In order to reduce weight, various spe- 
cial aluminum alloys will be used wherever 
possible in the construction of the switch- 
ing apparatus and telephone instruments 
of the Strowger automatic system which is 
to be installed. The switching unit proper 
will be housed in a gas-tight case, in ac- 
cordance with the standards of the United 
States Bureau of Mines for such equip- 
ment. Gas-tight packing glands will be 
provided for all openings or connections 
with external wires or cables. 

The telephones are to be of special de- 
sign, using Monophone handsets with anti- 
side-tone circuits and anti-noise transmit- 
ters. Both audible and visual signals will 
be used, the former of the horn type and 
the latter of the Neon lamp type. 


Certain special operating features to be 
provided will be of interest to the telephone 
engineer, and are included in the following 
description of the operation of the system. 

To initiate a call, the calling party re- 
moves the Monophone handset from the 
hook and hears the usual dial tone. Upon 
dialing the desired number, which will be 
either one or two-digit, the called station 
is signaled, both visual and audible signals 
being operated. The Neon lamp glows 
steadily until the called station answers or 
the calling station hangs up, while the 
audible signal sounds intermittently at the 
rate of one second on and three seconds 
off. 

If the desired. station is busy, a busy 
tone is returned to the calling party. This 
busy tone continues until either the calling 
party hangs up or the called telephone be- 
comes free. In the latter case, the visual 
and audible signals of the called station 
automatically function, just as they would 
do if the called station had been found 
disengaged. 

The circuit for the control car telephone 
is so arranged that any outlying station 

an,-in an emergency, break in on this 
line, even though a connection is being 
made or a conversation is taking place. 
Normally, however, the control car tele- 
hone is provided with the customary 
ecret service. 

Another interesting feature is a special 
manual emergency signal possible from the 
control car telephone, which is effective at 
ill times irrespective of whether or not 
any calls are in progress. This arrange- 
ment enables a party at the control car 
telephone to signal all stations simultane- 

usly. A receiver being off the hook at 

y station does not prevent the operation 
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The Enormous End-Piece of the Framework of the U. S. S. Macon Being Swung Into 
Place by Means of Overhead Cranes and Cables. 


of this emergency code signaling system. 

The cable is to be manufactured accord- 
ing to special specifications designed to 
prevent any possible entrance of moisture, 
and armored to protect the contents of the 
cable sheath from any abrasion. This 


latter armor will consist of a continuous 
sheathing of aluminum, and will be so 
formed over the complete cable that there 
will be one continuous tubing of aluminum 
free from cracks, pin holes, bruises or 
any other possible imperfections. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
pany’s lines connecting with the Southwest- 
ern Bell’s switchboard at Fort Smith. The 
physical connection at that point was not 

severed. 

The Poteau company declined for two or 
three days to switch messages to the Bell 
companys’ toll board in Poteau, although 
the physical connection of the Bell toll 
lines remained on the Poteau company’s 
It was, therefore, necessary for 
patrons wishing to make long distance calls 
over the Bell System lines to go to the 
Bell toll office. The complainant company 
sought temporary relief by injunction in 
the district court of Le Flore county, but 
an injunction was denied. . 

Immediately thereafter joint service be- 
tween the switchboard of complainant and 
the toll board of the Southwestern Bell 
company at Poteau was restored, so that 
the inconvenience to patrons of going to 
the Bell office to make a long distance call 
extended only over a period of two or 
three days in January, 1928. 

On January 3, 1928, the Poteau com- 
pany filed an application with the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission asking 
that the physical connections between the 
two companies be retained until that com- 
mission could hear and determine the 
controversy as to the divisions of tolls. 
On January 30, 1928, the Poteau company 
filed a supplemen‘al application requesting 
the commission to order a restoration of 
the service as it existed prior to January 
22, 1928, and to fix temporary rates of 
compensation pending the final hearing, 
and to require the Southwestern Bell 
company to restore the active physical con- 
nection at Fort Smith. 

The commission ordered the Poteau 
company to settle with the Bell company, 
and the Bell company to remove its toll 
board from Poteau and to restore the 
physical connection at Poteau. On appeal 
to the Oklahoma Supreme Court, the or- 
ders of the commission were held void 
because that body was without power to 


board. 


require the payment of any amount unless 
it had first fixed the rate of compensation. 
It was also held powerless to require a 
physical connection in Arkansas. 

The cause was remanded with directions 
to make findings as to the proper divisions 
of tolls. On April 22, 1931, the commis- 
sion ordered the Southwestern Bell com- 
pany to remove its toll board from Po- 
teau insofar as it affected intrastate trans- 
mission of messages, fixed temporary rates 
of compensation for divisions of tolls, and 
required the execution of a bond by the 
Poteau company to the Southwestern Bell 
company in conformity with the terms of 
the order. 

The Poteau company and the Southwest- 
ern Bell company on May 1, 1931, ap- 
peared before the Oklahoma commission 
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The Index for Volume 102 of 


“Telephony” Now Ready. 

The index for Volume 102 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 25, 1932, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 2 and June 25. It will be 
supplied free of charge to those making 
application. 








and agreed, pending the determination of 
the instant proceeding, relative to the han- 
dling of interstate as well as intrastate 
business. Thereupon an order was en- 
tered confirming this agreement, following 
which the toll board of the Southwestern 
Bell company at Poteau was removed. 

The complainant filed suit in the United 
States District Court, Western District of 
Arkansas, to compel by a mandatory in- 
junction the restoration of the active physi- 
cal connection at Fort Smith. The relief 
prayed for was denied, Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone Co. v. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., 33 Fed. (2d) 770. This 
decision was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Oklahoma-Arkansas_ Tele- 
phone Co. v. Southwes‘ern Bell Telephone 
Co., 45 Fed. (2d) 995. A petition for 
certiorari was denied by the United States 
Supreme Court on March 2, 1931, and a 
rehearing on this petition was denied April 
13, 1931. 

The principal contention of the Poteau 
company relative to the Three States Tele- 
phone Co. was that the Hackett exchange 
of the latter company is unduly preferred. 
The physical connections of that exchange 
with the Southwestern Bell company and 
its contracts were substantially similar to 
those of the Poteau company. In fact, 
the contract of the Poteau company ap- 
peared to the commission the more favor- 
able of the two. 

“The Poteau company’s toll lines to Fort 
Smith are idle,” it comments, “and the 
lack of an active connection with the Bell 
System renders them practically worth- 
less.” 

The Southwestern Bell company took 
the position that the Poteau company is 
not in any sense competing with the Hack- 
ett exchange because they serve different 
subscribers and communities. “No effort 
has been made on this record,” the com- 
mission says, “to show that there is force- 
ful competition in any respect between the 
Poteau company and the Three States 
company. The record is devoid of evi- 
dence of competition of any kind between 
the communities said to be preferred and 
the communities said to be prejudiced. We 
have frequently pointed out that ‘ordinar- 
ily’ undue prejudice or preference can not 
exist under section 3 (1) in the absence 
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of competition. We find here no extraor- 
dinary set of facts which would warrant 
us in departing from that rule of law. 

“Moreover, it does not appear that the 
subscribers served by the complainant are 
injured to any material extent by the 
present lack of active connection between 
the complainant and the defendant at Fort 
Smith. While it does appear that the 
refusal of the Bell company to agree to 
an active connection with the complain- 
ant at Fort Smith is costing the complain- 
ant money and is, therefore, injurious to 
it, nothing upon this record indicates that 
such injury, or any portion of it, is brought 
about by the fact that the Three States 
company is accorded an active connection 
by the defendant at Fort Smith. 

It has long been our interpretation of 
section 3 (1) that ordinarily its provisions 
are not violated unless the evidence estab- 
lishes that the alleged prejudice or prefer- 
ence constitutes a source of undue dis- 
advantage to one party and undue advan- 
tage to another; in other words, it must 
be shown that complainant suffers injury 
by reason of the prejudice and that the 
resulting injury will cease upon removal 
of the reprejudice, regardless of the man- 
ner of its removal. 

We have no reason to believe from the 
evidence before us that the complainant 
would benefit in any degree if the prefer- 
ence alleged by it were removed by refus- 
ing to the Three States company a con- 
nection with the Bell company at Fort 
Smith. Accordingly, we can not find upon 
the record sufficient facts to support a 
finding for the complainant upon the 
merits. 

We find that the allegations of violation 
of the provisions of section 3 (1) of the 
act have not been sustained. The com- 
plaint will be dismissed.” 


Federal Judge Denies Ouster in 
Oklahoma Tax Case. 

Judge Kennamer of the United States 
District Court for Oklahoma a short time 
ago denied the attempt of the city of 
Tulsa to oust the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in a tax controversy, holding 
that the telephone company held a valid 
statutory franchise from the state of Okla- 
homa to operate its business and place its 
poles and wires on the streets and high- 
ways. 

The judge sustained the company’s de- 
murrer to the city’s plea for an order of 
ouster. The city’s contention was based 
on the fact that the telephone company has 
no city franchise in Tulsa. 


May Issue Interim Order in Wis- 
consin Bell Case. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion will not wait for completion of its 
statewide investigation into rates and prac- 
tices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. be- 
fore ordering a rate reduction, Commis- 


sioner David E. Lilienthal stated on 
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June 25, according to the United Press. 

An interim order, now being prepared, 
will be in effect until the investigation has 
been completed, when it may 
on the basis of new testimony, 
missioner said. 

Commissioner Lilienthal would not deny 
a report that the order would be issued 
before July 1, but expressed confidence 
that the order would be completed by that 
time. It is impossible to estimate how 
long the investigation of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., started a year ago, will 
continue, he added. 

The proposed order 


be altered 
the com- 


is being prepared 
by a staff of commission members, study- 
ing testimony 
tigation. 

The commission has charged that rig- 
idity of utility rates has proved a handi- 
cap to economic recovery by maintaining 
a disparity in the drop of prices. Testi- 
mony has included technical data supplied 
by commission and utility experts as well 
as general business studies offered by na- 
tionally known economists 
Madison by the commission. 

Since the order is to be based on testi- 
mony received in the current investigation, 
it will apply only to the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. exchanges, which serve 102 
communities in the state, it was reported. 


received during the inves- 


brought to 


Argue Interstate Commission Con- 
trol Over Broadcasting Rates. 
An argument that neither the National 

Broadcasting Co. nor Station WGBB at 

Freeport, N. Y., is a common carrier en- 

gaged in the transmission of intelligence 

and that, therefore, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has no _ jurisdiction 
over their rates was made on June 15 by 

Frederick H. Wood, counsel, before the 

full membership of the commission in its 

first case involving jurisdiction over 
broadcasting rates. The case was brought 
by the Sta-Shine Products Co., Inc., of 

Freeport, N. Y., charging that the sta- 

tion and the National Broadcasting Co. 

exacted unreasonable and 
rates. 

The case first was heard in New York 
City before Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, 
who found that the “broadcasting rates, 
charges, rules, 


discriminatory 


regulations and practices 

. are found not within the provisions 
of the interstate commerce ac‘, and there- 
fore not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

“The National Broadcasting Co.,” Mr. 

\Vood argued on June 15, “does business 
under private contract and it is engaged 
i1 no point-to-point transmission. It is, 
therefore, not a common carrier and not 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
niission as to regulation of rates.” 
The company, he pointed out, is sub- 
ct to the Federal Radio Commission 
id its license from that body specifically 
cluded it from entering into any point- 
t(-point communication business. 
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“Tt is inconceivable,” said Mr. Wood, 
“that it was the intent of Congress to 
extend the jurisdiction of the commission 
to the regulation of business so foreign 
to its existing jurisdiction as the furnish- 
ing of entertainment or of advertising.” 

Ernie Adamson, counsel for the Sta- 
Shine company, called the commission’s 
attention to the fact that this was the 
first case of its kind ever to come before 
that body. He argued that the commis- 
sion had jurisdiction over the transmission 
of intelligence in interstate commerce un- 
der the commerce act. 

“Broadcasting is a method of com- 
munication,” said Mr. Adamson, “which 
is nothing more or less than wireless tele- 
phony.” Pointing out that the commission 
had jurisdiction over wireless telephone 
rates, he asserted that since the radio com- 
mission does not have juridiction over 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must have. He declared that Con- 
gress had given such jurisdiction to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
case was taken under advisement. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
June 20: Order issued approving the 
acquisition by the Mountain States Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. of the properties 
of the Jackson Valley Telephone Co., 
which operates an exchange at Jackson, 
Teton County, Wyoming. 

CALIFORNIA. 

June 17: Interstate Telegraph Co. 
authorized to execute new series first mort- 
gage trust indenture on or before October 
1, 1932, and under terms of the indenture 
to refund and retire all of its issued and 
outstanding first mortgage bonds in the 
face amount of $454,000, heretofore 
issued. 

June 20: The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. ordered to establish separate 
telephone exchange at Millbrae, San Mateo 
county, with a continuous 24-hour service. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 28: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Collins on application of the 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. for 
an order authorizing the issue of $12,000 
of its first mortgage gold bonds and exe- 
cution and delivery of a mortgage or deed 
of trust. 

June 29: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Kuhn on joint application of 
the Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. and 
the Pecatonica Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing and approving the purchase by 
the former and sale by the latter of all of 
its public utility property in the village of 
Pecatonica; also for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the Central IIli- 
nois Electric & Gas Co. to operate the 
property; also for authority to execute its 
supplemental indenture to the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, trustee, and authority to 
issue $746,000 of its first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds and issuance of 242 
shares of common stock. 

June 29: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Samuell on citation of the 
commission, on. its own motion, against 
the Middle States Telephone Co. to show 
cause why there should not be a reduc- 
tion in rates for telephone service in the 
cities of Pekin, Park Ridge, DesPlaines 
and vicinities. 

July 14: 


Hearing in Chicago on in- 
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vestigation of the charges by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. on the cradle type of 
telephone. The company has been ordered 
to show cause why the surcharge should 
not be reduced or abolished. 

INDIANA. 


July 5: Hearing in Portland on a peti- 
tion filed by various subscribers against 
the Jay County Telephone Co. asking a 


reduction of rates. The petition alleges 

that costs of equipment have depreciated 

and that the telephone rates should be re- 

duced in proportion to commodities. 
KANSAS. 

July 14: Hearing at Topeka in investi- 
gation of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
on reasonableness of practices, acts, serv- 
ices and charges entering into the services 
of the company to various newspapers and 
to the Associated Press within the state 
in the distribution of the press associa- 
tion’s news, and “to the effect of such 
charges and practices upon the basic rates 
in Kansas.” 

July 26: Hearing at Topeka in investi- 
gation of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. reasonableness of all rates, joint rates, 
tolls, joint tolls, charges, classifications, 
regulations, practices, acts and_ service 
which enter into the basic rate. 

August 9: Hearing in Topeka in in- 
vestigation of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. on reasonableness of all rates, 
joint rates, tolls, joint tolls, charges, clas- 
sifications, regulations, practices, acts and 
service which enter into or effect the 
basic rates. The commission directed that 
the telephone company should be prepared 
to give information relative to reasonable- 
ness of the practices and charges made by 
the Hutchinson exchange. It specified 
that this part of the investigation should 
be kept open for the purpose of bringing 
in such other Southwestern Bell exchanges 
“as may appear advisable under a supple- 
mental order.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

July 6: Continued hearing on complaint 
of the Boston Central Labor Union against 
the rates of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The latter has been or- 
dered to furnish four groups of informa- 
tion requested by Attorney Wycliffe C. 
Marshall, of the labor union. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 13: Hearing in investigation of St. 
Paul rates of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. postponed to this date. 

Missourt. 

June 18: Complaints filed by the com- 
mission vs. the Arkansas & Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., the Pineville Telephone Co. 
and the Anderson Telephone Co., relative 
to an investigation of telephone rates. 

June 25: Application filed by A. O. 
Hanks, et al, for a reduction in telephone 
rates of the United Utilities Co. at Craig. 

July 7: Hearing on application filed June 
20 by E. J. Frantz asking for permission to 
sell and L. H. Garst to purchase one-half 
of Mr. Frantz’ interest in the property of 
the Webster County Telephone Co. at 
Marshfield. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 19: Hearing on complaint of the 
city of Waynoka against the Standard 
Telephone Co. asking for a reduction of 
telephone rates in Waynoka. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 25: Order issued calling for an 
extensive investigation of the rates, rules 
and practices of the Marshfield Telephone 
Exchange, of Marshfield, contingent upon 
an increase in telephone rates granted 
March 28, 1930, for the purpose of in- 
creasing “wages and salaries of certain 
employes,” which, it is claimed, has not 
been done as was represented. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Roya, Ilowa—The Royal Telephone 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with 
Secretary of State G. C. Greenwalt, listing 
its capitalization at $10,000. 

The officers are as follows: John A. 
Olson, president; Chris Tolle, vice-presi- 
dent; and W. M. Bailey, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Construction. 

Dixon, Iru.—The Dixon Home Tele- 
phone Co. is completing the construction 
of an extension to the underground cable 
system east of the city, approximately one 
mile of cable being added to the system 
this summer. The line crews are complet- 
ing the reconstruction of many miles of 
lines disrupted by ice and sleet last winter. 

Rock CREEK, On10o—With the sale of 
the Rome Telephone Co. of Rome, to the 
Citizens Telephone Co. here, extensive im- 
provements will be made on the lines and 
exchange, it is announced... The system 
will be completely rebuilt, changing from 
a grounded to a metallic system. It is ex- 
pected to have the work completed soon 
after the first of July. Dr. N. A. Burgess 
is president of the Citizens Telephone Co. 


Miscellaneous. 

BriGHToN, Itt.—The Brighton Tele- 
phone Co. has moved into its new home. 
John Hauter has been chosen for manager, 
succeeding W. G. Hunt. 

Marion, Itt.—As an evidence of busi- 
ness revival, in a statewide “Add-a-Tele- 
phone” contest, the Marion exchange of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
has only missed one working day in not 
selling from one to five new telephones 
each day, since April 1, according to an 
announcement given out June 7. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INv.—The Indiana Su- 
preme Court has ruled that any stock- 
holder of a utility operating in Indiana 
has a right to inspect the books of the 
company upon demand. In a suit filed in 
superior court in Indianapolis, the court 
ruled that any stockholder was entitled to 


CHAPMAN 


BT) LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
+ Eh, MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 

Radio Program Service Specialists 

Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 


Rates 











look at the books for accounting purposes. 
The company appealed to the higher court 
and the lower court was upheld. 

RusHVILLE, Nes.—The conversion of the 
local exchange of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co: has just been completed, 
and common battery service substituted for 
magneto. The switchboard is one of the 
new products of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Inc., the No. 12 type. The first 
one went into a Texas office of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the only 
other one was installed in Southern Bell 
territory in Georgia. 

It permits the use of any cord circuit 
for local, rural or long distance connec- 
tion. The cabling for the board comes 
completed, formed and soldered. On the 
face of the switchboard, 
jacks, is a simplified unit for testing sub- 
scriber lines and a smaller one to test 
board equipment, relays, drops and the 
like. The exchanze supplies 209 subscrib- 
ers. S. M. Brown, manager at Gordon, 
has been transferred to Rushville as man- 
ager. 

MANSFIELD, Ou10.—C. W. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Shelby and Bucyrus telephone 
exchanges, has been elected eminent com- 
mander of Mansfield Commandery No. 21, 
Knights Templar. The commandery has 
more than 1,100 members and is the fourth 
largest commandery in Ohio. 


Epurata, Pa.—Albert R. Stief, plant su- 
pervisor of the local exchange of the Den- 
ver & Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
died at his home here Sunday evening, 
June 5, after an illness of 11 months of 
chronic Bright’s disease. He was 46 years 
old. Mr. Stief began work as a telephone 
lineman for the Enterprise Telephone Co., 
which was sold recently to the Denver & 
Ephrata company, about 20 years ago and 
five years later he was promoted to con- 
struction foreman. In this position his 
ability won him a wide reputation in tele- 
phone construction work. 

Five years ago he was advanced to the 
position of plant supervisor, which he 
held to the day of his death. 

He was a member of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association, and was 
also active in the Tri-County Telephone 
Association. 

Yan«ton, S. D.—Open house to the 
people of the local community was held 
recently by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in celebration of the completion 
of an extensive rebuilding plan begun 
nearly a year ago. 

A new addition to the exchange building 
was constructed, new equipment installed, 
all numbers were changed, a new directory 
was issued, and additional cable facilities 
put in place. Mayor Bennett gave the sig- 
nal for the cutover and made the first call. 

RicHMonp, Va.—Frank P. Pulley, Jr., 
has been named receiver by Judge Julien 
Gunn in city circuit court for the Tri- 
County Telephone Co., of Carson, and the 
Disputanta Telephone Co., Inc., of Dis- 
putana. 

These two companies were placed in re- 
ceivership on petition of William Mont- 
gomery, who stated that they had aban- 
doned operations. Judge Gunn, in appoint- 
ing a receiver, stated that it appeared to 
be in the public interest that the properties 
resume operations. 
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alongside the — 


During recent years 
«I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
@ self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 


gro" N81, 


TELEPHONE 






U 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














The Stewart Midget Detecto- 
meter will locate your bad joints 
and wire troubles. Reads direct in 
ohms. Complete instruction book. 
Sent on trial. 
3-volt, 10.000-ohm scale... .$9.75 
60-volt, 10,000-ohm scale. ..$12.75 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Illinois 














F 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicage 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7480 











METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


APPRAISALS REPORTS 
FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


39 South Desplaines St., Chicago 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Blidg., Chicago 
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TELEPHONY 





Vol. 103. 


No. 1. 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








| TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


- 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 

“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the _ telephone business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound ‘in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
as 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 


devices is 














POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED — By young 
man with several years’ experience as 
trouble-man, lineman, cable-man and 
installer. Good references. Address 
8156, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 





mance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED WORK — Man, fifteen 


years’ owner-manager small exchange, 
needs work. Willing to demonstrate 
efficiency before considering salary. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 446, Minneapolis. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
erties under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
ments. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. oO anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St., Waco, Tex. 








New brown silk cords, standard specifica- 
tions; receiver cords, 36” 15c; desk stand 
cords, 3 conductor, 6 ft., 45c; operator’s 
breastplate cords, 4 cond., 6 ft., @ 85c; new 
2 cond., 4 ft., white switchboard cords @ 
45c; Monarch 3-bar bridging generators, re- 
built, @ $1.50. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 








1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











ECONOMIZE 
SURELY 
but 
SAFELY 
with 
our 
REBUILT TELE- 
PHONES— 
SWITCHBOARDS 
AND PARTS 


Send for circulars 


Buckeye Telephone and 
Supply Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 














FOR SALE—Offered subject to prior 
sale the following: 

A good used automatic interior tele- 
phone system, called the Select-O-Phone 
System, as made by the Screw Machine 
Products Corporation of Providence, 
Rhode Island, consisting of: 


1 Select-O-Phone automatic switch- 
board, Type M-33, equipped with its 
ultimate capacity of 3 racks and 33 
automatic selectors. Size of board is 
2814” x 20%”.x 8”, to be mounted on 
the wall, with a glass front. This 
switchboard is also furnished with 
the “busy” unit. 

25 Automatic Selectors, 


20 Desk or Table Type 
Phones, with dials, 


19 Bell Boxes, 


Select-O- 


13 Adjustable Select-O-Phone brackets 
with mountings, 
Approximately 200 ft. of 25 pair lead 


covered telephone cable. 
Approximately 170 ft. of 50 pair lead 

covered telephone cable. 

Please communicate with Monsanto 
Chemical Works, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—Western Electric re- 
ceivers. With new shells and caps. One 
dollar and ten cents. Postage paid. 
Prompt delivery. J. H. Sauber, 4415 
Madison St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 


